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VOLUME LXIV., No. 6. 61 East Ninth Street, New Yerk. 
$2.00 A YEAR; 6 CENTS A COPY. FEBRUARY §&8, 1902. if Sewer ak. need Be 
Important Books on VOLUME III. READY 
ca os 9 e 2 
NATURE STUDY Lippincott’s Educational Series 
AND BOTANY Edited by MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, A.M., Ph. D. 
a . Professor of Pedagogy, es of Pe A Nevers —_ and C isst of Edi 
\< Payne’s Geographical Nature Studies - - - - - - $.25 
[uf Long’s Home Geography - - - - - - - - - - .26 HIS } ORY |. 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors - - - - .50 
way ta Cane". 1 | OF EDUCATION 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life - - - + - - - - .40 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children - - - - - - - .65 By E. L. KEMP, A.M. 
Needham's Outdoor Studies a * Seki cinta < & 240 Professor of Pedagogy, eS. East Stroudsburg, 
Carpenter's Geographical Readers: 12mo. Cloth. 400 Pages. _—— Price, $1.25 net. 
North America - $.60 Asia- - - + - - = .60 eis volume js an intelligent and concise presentation of the cub. 
South America - .60 Europe - - [Nearly ready fair in its treatment of the various dominant, educational influences of 
Leavitt's Outlines of Botany - - - - - - - - $1.00 pond op dae teates he discusses, a his work thus. beoemnes anaueper- 
The Same—With Gray’s mala, Forest, and Garden tant introductron for the younger student to the rich and wide eld 
Flora ee f n ie eee of educational history. 
Gray's How Plants: Behave - - - - - - - - - .54 Previous volumes are: 
How Plants Grow, with a Popular Flora- - - - .&0 
School and Field Book of Botany. Lessons and THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK 
OO era as aaa, By DR. N. C. SCHAEFFER 
Apgar’s New Plant Analysis - - - - - - - - - .88 eeaiee an ae vie adiagia 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany - - - .96 TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany (Wood) - - - - 1.00 By DR. ISAAC SHARPLESS 
Wood’s New American Botanist and Florist (Willis) - - 1.73 Vol. Il. 385 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 
Burnet’s School Zodlogy - - - - - - - - = + .%5 
Needham’s Elementary Lessons in 206.089 aa For a full line of school and a text. at: 
Steele’s Popular Zodlogy - - - - - - 1.20 send for catalogue and terms. °*.* 
ublishers 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY—Publishers | | J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta San Francisco PHILADELPHIA 
EE Ai E AOD AT ERS CR ERE BIE). ORE UST PO NRT Si 
a ee 
White’s BUSINESSLAW - .- $1.25 Bullock’s INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Standard Clowes INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ECONOMICS- = -' = $1.28 
STUDY OF COMMERCE- -— -1.25 Andrews’s INSTITUTES OF ECONOM-. 
Wilson and Tucker's INTERNATION- A OR A 
Coxts ALLAW- - - + <i Hall’s ARTOF ACCOUNTS- - ~ .80 
Espenshade’s FORENSIC DECLAMA- Howe's ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE 
for TIONS - - - + + = 50 ASTRONOMY- - - -~ -1.86 
Ekeley’s ELEMENTARY EXPERI- 
Mowry’s ELEMENTS OF CIVIL 
eee 8 | Stine ee 
Hiab School os nore - 1.60 | pattee’s HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
Davis's ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 1.80 LITERATURE - - -  <1.20 
THE SILVER SERIES OF MODERN ; 
and LANGUAGE TEXT-BOOKS. For the SS 
study of French, German, Italian and plea 
Spanish. Send for Catalog. THE SILVER SERIES OF CLASSICS. 
Colle Ng Copeland and Rideout’s FRESHMAN Especially planned to meet College en- 
ENGLISH AND THEME-CORRECT- trance requirements, and the best 
ING INHARVARD COLLEGE-_ - 1.00 courses in English. Send for list. 











Correspondence regarding these, or any publications of the House, cordially invited 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


29-33 E. 19th St. 219-223 ColumbusAv. 378-388 WabashAv. 1328 Arch St. 135 Whitehall St. 319-325 Sansome St. 
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Popular Classics 
and Classic Fiction 


Unabridged, generally large type, well printed 
on good paper and neatly bound in paper cov- 
ers. Most are adapted to use as supplementary 
seading for the High School or for Seventh and 
Ege Grades; a few are for lower grades. 

nt prepaid at prices affixed. 


For Home and Sc 


ADDISON. 
Addison. Cato; a Tragedy, 5c. 
—Favorite Poems, 3c. 
. Sir Roger de Coverley, 10c. (*ca) 
-—Essays and Tales, 10c. (*ca 
, John Quincy. On Lafayette, 3c. 
— Jubilee of the C 
Aesop's Fables, complete. 
Aloott, Louise M. Flower Fables, 10c. 
Am. Humorists. Artemus Ward, 3 
Alden’s Cyclopedia of Natural 
1,000 pages, 1,000 illustrations, 
AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte, 5c. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 3c. 
ae Irving, 3c. 
—James Russell Lowell, 5c. 
Andersen’s Select Fairy Tales, 3c. 
Favorite Poems, 3c. Fairy Tales, 15c. (tpl) 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Arnold, Matthew. Sohrab and Rustum, 3c. 
Lecture on Emerson, 3c. Lecture on Numbers, 3c. 
—Marcus Aurelius, 5c. 
Arthur, T 8. Ten Nights in a Bar Room, 10c. (ht) 
JAMES M. BARRIE. 
Barrie. A Window in Thrums, 10c. (po) 
—Auld Licht Idylis, 8c. (tpo) 
—My Lady Nicotine, 10c. ( 
—When a Man’s Single, 10c. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Beecher’s Industry and Idleness, 3c. 
Gamblers and Gambling, 3c. Six Warnings, 3c. 
> og Amusements, 3c. The Portrait Gallery, 3c. 
*The Seven Lectures, 15c.The Strange Woman, 3c 
—Twelve Causes of Dishonesty, 3c. 
Black Beauty, Anna Sewell, 10c. (fpo) 
Boccacio. Tales from Decameron, 10c. (*ca) 
Bright, John. On the Love of Books, 3c. 
Brown. Rab and His Friends, 3c. 
BROWNING, BRYANT. 
Browning, Robt. Pied Piper of Hamelin and 
Other Poems, 3c. Select Poems, 10c. (tpl) 
—Saul and Other Poems, 12c. *my 
Browning, Mrs. Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, 3c. 
—Selected Poems, 12c. (*my) 
Bryant’s Thanatopsis, The Ages, etc., 3c. 
—tEarl Poems, 10c. (ht) 
—Iliad, bks 1, 6, 22, 24, 15¢. (*hm) 
BUNYAN, BURKE, BURNS. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 15c. (78s) 
—Biography of, 3c. : 
Burke. On the Sublime and Beautified, 10c. 
—On American Taxation, 12c. (*my) 
—On Present Discontent, 10c. (*my) 
—On Conciliation, 12c. (*my) 
Burns. Cotters Saturday Night, etce., 3c. 
—To a Mountain Daisy, ete., 12c. (*ca) 


onstitution, 3c. 
Illustrated, 10c. 
(tpl) 


c. 
History, nearly 


Tpo) 
(7po) 


BYRON. 
Byron. Mazeppa, etc., 3c. Childe Harold, 6c. 
—Prisoner of Chillon and Phophecy of Dante, 3c. 
CARLYLE. 
Carlyle, Thos. Essay on Goethe, 5c. 
—Hero as Man of Letters, 3c. 

Hero as Prophet, 3c. Hero as Poet, 3c. 
Hero as Divinity, 3c. Hero as Priest, 3c. 
—On Robert Burns, 
—Sketch of, by Au 


A Great 
Offer 





6c. 
gustine Birrell, 3c. 


ucational 
and Boo 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., ™ 


Marvelously low as the cost of these classics is, we offer still further as follows 

For $1.25 we will send any Classics, (not marked *) to the value of 5c. and also 

credit .ou @5C.on a mew subscriber to any one of our five periodicals, or credit 

you 60C. in renewal of your own subscription. 

Or for $1.25 we will send you Classics (not marked *), value 50C. and credit $1.00 in renewal 
of your own subscription, or $1.50 for new subscriptions. 


Titles prefixed or followed by a 
Discounts 6 mn net; all others, 20 per 


cent. discount on orders over $2.50, the buyer 
paying cost of transportation. See ‘ Directions 
to Correspondents.” Letters and ¢ in () fol- 
lowing titles are publishers’ reference marks. 


hool—3c. to 15c. 


—Heroes and Hero Worship, 10c. 

—Sartor Resartus, 10c. (tpl) 

Carroll. Alice in Wonderland, 10c. 

—Through the Looking Glags, 10c. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

o> Natural History, by Ex-President Peabody, 
each 3c. 

—Swallows and Woodpeckers. 

—Humming-Birds and Kingfishers. 

—Cattle, Bisons, Buffalos, etc. 

—Dragon-Flies and Termites. 

—Locusts and Mosquitoes. 

—Several Funny Fellows.—Sweet Singers. 

—Our Dickie. —The Rhinoceros; Rats. 

—Crows. —Blackbirds. 

—Parrots. —Beetles. 

—Butterfiies. —Wasps. 

—Bear and Seals. —Antelopes. 

—Squirrels and Bats. 

—Beavers. 

—Ants. 

—Doves. 


(tpl) 


(ht) 
(ht) 


CHAUCER. 
Chaucer’s Prologue to Canterbury, Tales, with 
Notes, 3c. 
—The Knight’s Tales, Notes, 5c. 
—tThe Clerk’s Tale, Notes, 3c. 
Choice Selections for Reading and Speaking, 1 
Parts, each 3c., all 25c. 
The Ancient Mariner, etc., 3c. 
COOPER; 


Deerslayer, 


2 
o 


Coleridge. 


Cooper’s Spy, Pathfinder, Pionecr 
Prairie, Last of Mohicans, each 15c. (7ss) 

—Red Rover, Pilot, Water Witch, Two Admirals 
Wing and Wing; other novels, each 15c. (iss 


COWPER. 
John Gilpin’s Ride, etc.. 3c. 
—The Task, 5c. —Table Talk, 3c. 
Creasy, Sir Edw. Battle of Marathon, 5c. 
—Battle of Saratoga, 3c. 
—Battle of Waterloo, 3c. 
Dana, R. H. The Buccaneers, 3c. 
—Two Years Before the Mast, 15c. 
Declaration of Independence and U. S. 

tion, 3c. 

De Foe. Robinson Crusoe, 12c. (78s) 
Dickens. Christmas Carol, 5c. 
—The Chimes, 5c. 
—Cricket on the Hearth, 5c. 
—Novels, each 15¢. (788) 
—Child’s History of England, 


Cowper. 


(78s) 
Constitv 


10c. (tpl) 
Emerson’s Essays, each 3c. 
Uses of Great Men. 
Heroism. 
Prudence. 
History, 5 cents. 
Shakespeare. 
Montaigne. 
soethe. 
Plato. 


On Art. 
Experience. 
The Poet. 
Character. 
Love. 
Friendship. 
Manners. 
Nature. 
Politics. Selected Poems. 
Ewing. Mrs. The Browaies, 10c. ( ht) 
—Jackanapes and Other Stories, 12c. 
Franklin, Benj., Autobiography, 10c. 
—Poor Richard’s Sayings, 3c. 


(tss) 
(pl) 


61 East 9th Street, N. Y. 


Publishers, 
Ksellers. 





LINCOLN’S DAY IS NOW OBSERVED 


by schoois very generally. Have y 


you our “‘ LINCOLN, THE PATRIOT,” brimful of facts, quotations, and bright ideas 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9TH STREET, NEw York. 


0U a suitabie program? Only 15 cents will bring 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 





SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO 





BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS fer 


FRENCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 

85: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application 

699 ManIson AVE., 


e 
Dr Victor . Bell, New York Ciry, 
Author of “Popular Essays on the O: f the T 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: aod Se _— 
Care of Them,” a supplementary reader 
which is used in many schools. 


Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental werk 
of every kind, especially 

Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up Teeth and Mouth 


Special prices to teach App ts to euit the 
convenience of teachers may be arranged, 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


562 W. 235d St... N. y. City. 





ar 








Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868, 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





‘CHEMICAL 


APPARATUS 
ann CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 


Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cente 





We Use Them Because They Exactly Suit Our Purpose 


—— ae 


ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR EASY WRITING QUALITIES. 


These Pens 
are stamped 


Their Company’ 
address is. é 


“ESTERBROOK” 


® 26 John Street, New York. 


(Signed) T 


Established 
1860. 


HE BEST WRITERS 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


_ Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Postttons filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
1420 Chestn:'t. Street, 


Central Teachers’ Bureau, ‘“Paavevrria’ 


Receives oqubientiens DI«ECT from employers and does not notify members of posi- 
tions wiere the agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is ai your 
disposal if your record is good. Information furastamp. Now is the time to enroll. 


"y . > 

HE FISK TEACHER AGENCIES |. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston _156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Unlleges, Schools, and families,Saperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

Govesnesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 

= Address ire. Ley YOUNG.FOLT.»N, American and Foreign Teachers’ 4gency, 23 Union 
quare, New Yor 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 East 14th St., New York 


ALB AN Y TE ACHER Ss’ AG ENCY Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent 


Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Posi- 
tions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 8: Chapel Street. Albany N. Y. 


9 9 was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 
Kellogg S Teacher S Bur Call supplied with good places than any previous year 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 

We refer to N. Y..N.J ,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 
stamp. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest agency west of the Hudson. Business done in every state. Nearly all our members 
secured desirable positions last season. We recommend. . Register now. Circulars free. 


“THE EXTENSION COURSE” 


of the Kraus Kindergarten Normal Training School commences the First Week in 
NOVEMBER. Address Mme. M. Kravs-Bog.tE, ‘‘ The Hoffman Arms,” cor. Madison Avenue and 
9th Street, New York City. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAR LITERAL 


HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 


Good Type -Well Printed—Fine ee New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Si ies—Price Redacedto | Good Paper—Well Bound Convenient for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. ocket— Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Oatalogue F-ee—\ yA VID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


“i Better Than 
Government Bonds 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT borrowed money for war expenses, 
agreeing to pay Three Per Cent. Interest for twenty years and then pay back 
the principal. 

You, if you are a total abstainer and under fifty-five years of age, can provide 
money for the protection of your home and loved ones, by paying from One and One- 
Half to Four Per Cent. per annum and Never Pay the Principal, 

THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE is well known to 
the temperance people of America. Organized in 1887 and incorporated in 1889, it 
was the pioneer American Company to recognize the superiority of temperance risks, 
and to-day it is the only American Company that gives a lower premium rate to this 
class of insurers. 

The Company has assets amounting to nearly $100,000.00, with an income of 
about $150,000 00 a year; it has paid over Half a Million Dollars to its members and 
has over $7,000,000.00 of business in force. 

To readers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL who respond to this notice an especially 
valuable proposition will be submitted. 


Address Dept. 2, AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE, 
253 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


For Examinations. Contains 


Shaw's National Question Boo * about 6,600 Questions and An- 


swers on 25 branches of study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 
net, postpaid. E. L. KELLOGG & CO, 61 East Ninth St., New York. 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 

















Oldest and Best knownin U.S. Est. 1855 
Joun C. RockwEtu, Manager. 






































DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers ef 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the nec 
academic requirements, and who have h 
two or more years’ practical experience im 
teaching, can complete the course in ene 
year, Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application te the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President. 
SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 7 to August 16, 1902 








94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS . 





Ample facilities for Libraryand Laboratory 
work. University Credit. Comf. rtable Tem- 

rature. Great Variety of Recreations. Single 
Tuition Fee of 825 Inexpensive Living. 

For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Cornell University - - Ithaca, N. Y. 


DESIGN 


To Make Money 


Ornamental Design offers quick financial returns 
to those who study in their spare time our Course by 
Mail. Our students sell their designs before finishing 
thecourse. Send for free circular illustrated by students, 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 858 Scranton, Pa. 

























Completely Parsed Caesar 


Gallic War, Book I. 
BY REV. JAMES B. FINCH, M.A., D. D. 
cLOTH—$1.50 POSTPAID—400 PAGES. 


The Latin words in the Latin order just as 
Caesar wrote them: with the exact diteral 
English equivalent of each Latin word directly 
under it (¢xterdined); and witha second, elegant 
translation i the margin; also with Footnotes 
in which every word is completely parsed, and 
all constructions explained, with References to 
the leading Latin grammars. Each page com- 
plete—Latin text, in¢erdinear literal transla- 
tion, marginad flowing translation, parsing— 
all at a glance without turning a leaf! 


Completely Scanned and Parsed Aeneid, 1. Ready August, 1900. 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 
4°5*6=1213-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, schools 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


Fpeldin "s Official Athletic Goods are standard of 
qual ty and are recognized as such by all the } 
organizations controlling sports, which invariab! 
adopt spalding’s Goods as the best. 


THE SPALDING Official League Base Ball, Official 
Intercollegiate Foot Bali, Official Gaelio and Associ- 
ation Foot Balls, Official Basket Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Ball, Official Poto Ball, Official Athletic Imple- 

ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 


Insist upon getting Spaldin, 
accept ongikion that is offer 
Spal *g."? 























"s goods and refuse to 
as “Just as good as 


Hand: 





ly illustrated catalog thletie goods mailed 
Sree to any ais ai 


A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 
k Chicago Denver 


New Yor: ver 
WANTED—4=2 


energy, 

WEBSTER’S \integrity, and ability to represent 
INTERNATIONAL/ our Ne w and Enlarged Edition 
DICTIONARY / of Webster’s International 





Dictionary in your county. Ad- 
dress, giving references, age, and experience, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 


Springfield, ~ Mass. 





pd 
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“THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORE 
5 W. Isth Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 
llo Beylston Street 





.. NICHOLS’S.. 


GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


At the meeting of School Committee, City of Boston, January 2, 1902, NICHOLS’S 
GRADED Lessons IN ARITHMETIC, Book II., was adopted for supplementary use in 
all Primary Schools, the books of the series having previously been adopted for all 
Grammar Schools. 

NICHOLS’s GRADED LEssons are in seven books, a book for each school year. 
A sample copy of any grade will be mailed for 15 cts. NiCHOLS’s GRADED LESSONS 
are a great success—you should examine them. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 





Bosten New York Chicago 
603 E. F., 601 BE. F., 


[ LOTT’ For Slant Writing: 
: ; 1047 ¢ Multiscript). 


404, 351,303, 604 E. F., 
... Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING ; 1045 (verticular), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, tHererorne MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 
-JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. ' 


An Ideal Shakespeare 


Of course every teacher wants Shakespeare in some form; and 
perhaps there is no other work which gives one greater satisfaction to 





have in a really good edition. We have found such an edition, and it is 
well named 


The Ideal Shakespeare. It is complete in 12 handy volumes 43% x 634 inches, large type, limp cloth, 
gilt top, each set ina silk cloth box, and its published price is $5.00. 


It is in the beautiful large type shown by these lines. 

It is the Cambridge text of Clark and Wright, generally accepted 
by scholars as the best, unabridged. 

‘It has the numbered lines, whieh are the same as the standard 
numbering of the Cambridge Globe Edition, therefore readily used 
with notes of other editions. 

, . It is most convenient in form, small enough to be perfectly handy 
without making too many volumes. 

It has all the notes and historical and critical prefaces of the famous 
‘Temple Edition,” by Israel Gollancz. 

It has 13 fine original illustrations. 

We will send sample volume, postpaid, for 25¢., to be returned if not 
wanted, or 20c. allowed toward our special offer below, for the set. 


FREE—A Shakespeare Dictionary. 


To each purchaser of the set there is given free, in uniform binding, a copy of the 
Shakespeare Dictionary, containing a complete Glossary and brief Commentary, 
os of Characters, and Dictionary of Popular Quotations, all in one alphabetical 
order. 


Kellogg’s For only $3.15 you may have this beautiful 13-volume 
Great Offer set, and in addition we will credit you $1.00 on a new 

* subscription to any of our five periodicals, or credit 
you 75¢. in renewal of your own; or you may have $1.00 value in 
Popular Classics and Classic Fiction. If by mail, add Soc. for postage 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Nintu STREET, New York Ciry. 








Relieves Exhaustion 











When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Its revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “Horsrorp’s” on label. 


SPRING and SUMMER 


School Celebrations 


This is one of the Jargest and most popular 
of our entertainment Manuals. It contains: 


For Easter—Songs, Recitations, Wreath Drill 
and March Tableaux for ,ongfellow’s King 
Robert of Sicily; “‘ A Bunch of Lilies,” an ex- 
ercise for 10 girls. 











For May Day—Songs, Recitations, 2 Plays— 
Tbe May Festival and ‘The Return of the Wan- 
=. ay and the Flowers, an exercise for 6 
girls. 


For Memorial D_y—Songs, Recitations, Mov- 
ing Tableau for “ Drafted.”’ 3Plays Memorial 
Day, In Memoriam, The Blue and the Gray, 
ave Drill, Complete Program for Memor- 
al Day. 


For Fourth of July—or any other patriotic 
occasion—~ongs, Recitations; “The Flags of 
Our Country,” a historical exercise; ‘ From 
Feudalism to Freedom,” a play. 

For Closing Exercises—Songs, Recitations, 
Short Plays. Price, 25 cents. 

Free Kellogg’s Entertainment Catalog, tbe 

largest and best ever compiled for school 
and general entertainments. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y, 


Gash for REAL ESTATE 


0 matter where it is. Send 
scription and cash price and my 
wonderfully successful plan. W. M. ost AN- 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Best tours. Lowest prices. Sail 
le 88 


EUROPE June 21, 28, and July5. Addre: 


Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Training of Teachers in Manual Expression. 
By Walter J. Kenyon, State Normal Schoolj San Francisco.* 


LL studies may be classified under two gen- 
eral heads or groups. In one of these 
‘groups we have subjects of study. In the 
other, modes of studying subjects. Broadly 
speaking, there are only two subjects of 
study: History (including literature) and 
science (inclusive of all sciences, whether 

taught in school or not). These two subjects are the 

only subjects. All else are modes of studying them. 

Among the modes we have diction--oral and written ; 

drawing, painting, modeling, and making. To include 

any one of these modes in the subject category is a fun- 
damental mistake in classification whence arises nearly 
all of the divergence in modern teaching. 

The latter four modes—drawing, painting, modeling, 
and making,—constitute a group by themselves and may 
collectively be called manual expression. 

My purpose is to describe briefly, of what use we find 
these modes in our study of subjects at the State Nor- 
mal school in San Francisco. 

To begin with, let me confess that there is no system 
to present; nor even what Stanley Hall calls a sys- 
temette. As I go onwith my work I am more and more 
assured that our lower schools are suffering from too 
much system. Our students come to us after twelve 
years of system—system in everything—and nine in ten 
of them have had all the initiative, all the self-directive 
power, systematized out of them. Somewhere on the 
road they have lost it. You nor I have never known a 
child of five who was not overflowing with self-directive 
impulses—who was not perfectly certain of what to do 
next. But after twelve years of system he presents a 
different front. He has lost his momentum. His in- 
ertia has changed over from the moving to the static. 
He moves an inch if you push him an inch, like a leaden 
paper weight. Somewhere on the road he has lost his 
momentum, his initiative, his self-helpfulness. 

So we have no system toshow. Nomodels. Ilikethe 
term ‘projects ” in place of ‘‘models.” It seems to fit 
our plan closer.. A model is an exercise the teacher de- 
vises and the child accepts. A project is the reverse. 
A model stands for inventiveness in the teacher and 
receptivity in the pupil. In a project the spontaneity 
is the pupil’s. 

We are facing the one great problem that confronts 
every bona fide normal school in the country to-day. It 
is not academic in its nature—should not be. It is the 
problem—the difficult problem—of reviving, in the nor- 
mal student, the self-begetting momentum of his child- 
hood. It is like rolling an all-but drowned man on a 
barrel until he breathes again. 

Our work looks crude. Most of our projects consist 
of cupboards, shelves, library fittings, bulletin boards 
specimen cases, aquaria, nature study, apparatus of 
every description. There is a contrivance for root study ; 
another to show the leverage in the bones of the arm. 
One of our students wanted an abacus for number work. 
She went to the shop and made one. A dozen others 
who were number teaching’ saw that it could be done 
and each made one for herself. 


*Summary of an address before the California State Teachers’ 
Association. 








Here we have the precise difference between the 
model and the project. These girls wanted each an 
abacus and each made one. Perhaps never again will 
an abacus be made in this school. Again, we may make 
a hundred of them. It is all the problem of immediate 
use. Our students are so busy doing the thing that 
needs to be done next that they have no time to do 
things referring to unknown futurity. 

A seventh grade boy came to me witha picture of 
Napoleon’s death mask, torn from a magazine. “Could 
we make this in clay?” asks Wilfred. ‘‘ Yes,” I reply, 
“we will do more.” After you have finished the clay 
relief we will take a plaster cast of it.” So a plaster 
relief was made from the picture. This is another in- 
stance of the project. We may neveragain do just that 
exercise. If we were running a model series every pupil 
in the school would do it whether he was invested by the 
idea or not. 

We havea lathe in theschool. I have been astonished 
to see what even the smaller boys will do withit. Basketry 
has taken hold of both sexes witha grip, Boysand girls 
alike beg to be allowed to weave at recess, out in the 
yard. The student teachers, whom we supposed were 
already more than busy, manage to squeeze in an hour 
here and there to make a mat or a basket. The chief 
value of this basketry appears to be the enthusiasm it 
gets out of the pupils. We have worked out no correla- 
tions worth while as yet. It is a sort ofsloyd, at best. 

When we began our work we followed a course of 
sloyd models. The idea was that a sloyd series would bea 
good resource to fall back on when we had nothing else 
in particular to do. But we always have something 
in particular todo. The nature study correlations alone 
would keep us busy. So would the house fittings and 
repairs. I have no objection toa boy breaking a window 
pane. He always tells me about it; then: buys a new 
pane and puts it in. 

But above all of these domestic economy incidents we 
give first play to the pupil’s constructive inspirations. 
And these take shape in electric bells, tailless kites, and 
a multitude of projects that have no sequence; but in- 
stead, an intimate relation to the pupil’s native interest. 

Our purpose, so far as the children are concerned, is 
to have projects instead of models. Activities that glow 
with the spontaneity of the pupils rather than doses of 
belated busy work contrived by adults and prescribed by 
systems. Our aim with the student—let me speak for 
myself—is to make her a jack-of-all-trades and, yes, 
master of one, the art of child culture. It is a day of 
fruition in my work when I can note of astudent: This 
girl is traveling under her own steam. She has her mo- 
mentum. She is self-directive, self-helpful, self-confident. She 
knows what to do next. Thenceforth, speaking relatively, 
I lose sight of her. I know less acutely what she is do- 
ing. My hard work is with the mass out of which she 
has emerged. It matters little whether or not this girl 
can name the minor Elizabethans in chronological order. 
I care little whether she has made the forty-ninth model. 
She is in the way of making a good teacher. She has 
come up out of the doldrums. She has spread her sail 
before the trade wind and is moving along. 

Measured on the standards of specialists the expression 
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work in a real normal school is crude. It. must always 
be crude, for it ever begins low down. If you find in any 
normal school, a department that is making an advanced 
academic output, suspect that institution. Itis trying 
to be a second rate academy instead of a first rate nor- 
mal! school. 

It is hard for the incoming students to reach this con- 
ception. They voice their despair in advance by quoting 
that moss grown old half-truth. “‘ Artistsare born, not 
bred.’ I was not born an artist.” And I answer: “‘ My 
dear young lady, this is not an art school in the sense you 
use. You have learned to express yourself in English. 
You can learn, even more readily, to give your thought 


_ in line and color. Shakespeare and Tennyson were art- 


ists. They chose p2n instead of brush. Inasmuch then, 
as diction is a field of art, let us, the unchosen, not pre- 
sume to its use. Let us give up teaching English !” 

The old measure of study was the number of hours 
consumed. This is the general criterion even yet. It 
is a false one. The true measure is the intensity of a 
genuine activity—not the mere duration of a bodily 
presence. A pupil will grow more in forty minutes under 
one influence than in forty days under another. The 
lesson received without enthusiasm is less than profit- 
less. Wherever we detect an enthusiasm we try to 
utilize it. An alert teacher resembles, in one respect, a 
wide awake business man. He looks at an event, an 
object, a situation, for what there is in it— what there is 
in it of an educational utility. You can’t build a course 
of study on such material. You take it as it comes— 
and it never stops coming. If a merchant ran his busi- 
ness on a course-of-study basis he would be snowed under 
in a season. 

After all, it is drawing, and not construction, that I 
want to talk about. We have a considerable collection 
of maps and sketches on black paper which represent a 
blackboard overflow. After using up all of our black- 
board space we bought some tailors’ pattern paper. It 
takes the crayon very readily and makes it possible to 
preserve a drawing indefinitely. Such work can also be 
carried from room to room and used with various classes. 

We have solved the relief map question to our satis- 
faction by abandoning sand modeling in favor of pictured 
relief. Each girl in the training class makes herself a 
set of pictured reliefs (the continents, United States, and 
California) on the black pattern paper (24x36). She 
uses white and colored “chalk” and charcoal. Finally 
She sprays her drawing with fixatif. This trick of 
securing the relief effect can be learned in five minutes. 
I believe it completely supersedes sand modeling, which 
always had more drawbacks than values. I speak now 
not of the kindergarten sand plays, but of sand used in 
connection with structural geography. If there were 
time to evaluate, side by side, the sand map and the 
pictured relief, we should find the latter preferable at 
every point. 

Putty maps, too, are of small value, save to the maker, 
and then during the making. A seventh grade boy 
makes a putty relief of California. What is its value? 
The same as that of a filled sheet of penmanship. An 
individual has vivified his concepts along a certain line, 
in the piece of work. Its value in arousing topographic 
mere in others is farless than that of a good pictured 
relief. 

The smaller drawings, flower painting, object drawing, 
etc., are the vestigial things. They are what we are 
working away from. They have some value, but there 
are better things. We continue to find closer correla- 
tions so long as we hold to the belief in immediate use. 

I have at hand some large sketches on black paper. 
There are two, representing different conceptions of- Red 
Riding Hood. Both are the work of girls who drew in 
relation to the story work they were doing in the prac- 
tice school. In the same way my sketches from Hia- 
watha and Evangeline came into being. The students 
who drew those things had no rules laid down. They 
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were simply turned loose upon a problem: “ You are 
handling Hiawatha. Illustrate it. Copy, if you like. 
Introduce something of your own if you can, but pro- 
duce something that will help vitalize your teaching.” 

Nevertheless these giris are learning to draw—even 
in cases where they copy. A copy, under these con- 
ditions, is necessarily a translation.. A translation of 
black and white into color. A new adjustment of 
values in a new medium. The perspectives intrude 
themselves and must be met. Good composition reveals 
itself to the worker just as it does in the intimate study 
of a stylist in diction. Yes, I have come to believe in 
copying, particularly if it is interlarded with original 
work. 

The final aim in this illustrative drawing is to make 
chalk talk second nature with the student. She talks 
too much with her tongue. We want her fingers to itch 
for the crayon whenever she gives a lesson. 

The carefully finished drawings are not of much 
account. It is the quick-as-thought, automatic stroke 
of chalk that counts in teaching. Real chalk talk is a 
sort of materialized gesture. No teacher is well pre- 
pared in drawing until she has the drawing habit so that 
when she talks she involuntarily looks about for some- 
thing to make a mark on. The set, carefully finished 
drawings are a retarding influence, ina way. But they 
give us the technical knowledge of the subject, and that 
gained we can work toward automatic graphic expression. 


we 
Professional Studies at Normal Schools. 


1. State Normal School of New Jersey. 


James M. Green, Ph.D., principal. 
Kate D. Stout, training teacher. , 
_ Levi Seeley, Ph.D., instructor in history and science of educa- 


tion. 
Lillie A. Williams and Harriet Alden, instructorsin psychol- 
ogy. ; 
William J. Morrison, B. S.,instructorin history of education. 
History of Education. 


1. A brief study of the origin, development, and re- 
sults of some of the most formative educational systems 
of the past, including the caste system, early Grecian 
and Roman education, and several of the modern sys- 
tems. 

The teachings ef a few of the most noted educators, 
such as Socrates, Comenius, Bacon, Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
etc., and their application to present work. 

2. (Elective.) A comparative study of four represen- 
tative modern school systems: those of Germany, 
France, England, and the United States, with the view 
of discovering the most important lessons they teach, and 
their application to American conditions. 

3. (Elective.) Open only to persons who have com- 
pleted units 1 and 2. With the work of some great 
educator as a basis, the historical development of edu- 
cation is traced, and the author’s most important contri- 
butions to the science and art of teaching are discussed 
and their philosophical worth and practical application 
to present conditions considered. Thus the Republic of 
Plato, the Ethics of Aristotle, the Gargantua of Rabelais, 
the Emile of Rousseau, the Great Didactic of Comenius, 
and other works, as well as movements, will be studied. 


School Management. 


1. (Elective for High School Grades.) School morals. 
The establishment of right habits of study. The daily: 
program. Incentives to pupils. Relation of the teacher 
to the school board and the community. Classification 
and government of the school. Character of the reci- 
tation. Basis of promotion, etc. 

Science of Education. 

1. Distinguish between Science of Education, History 
of Education, Theory and Practice, Method and Psychol- 
ogy, to show the relative prominence of each. 

Science of Education, the relating of educational 
phenomena to general principles. 
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Education the development of the mind in its highest 
possibilities. Sources of education. Objects of educa- 
tion. Forms of education. Kinds of education—phys- 
ical, intellectual, moral, religious. 

Organization of school systems—underlying principles 
(the demands of the times). General schools. Special 
schools. 

Forms of instruction. Nature of education. 

School Law. 

1. The organization of the state for school govern- 
ment. School supervision. The raising of revenues. 
The distribution of school moneys. The qualifying of 
teachers. Providing libraries.. Manual training and 
technical schools. The law governing the conduct of 
teachers and pupils. 

Psychology. 

1 and 2. The development of the child, connecting 
constantly the physical with the mental. Personal ob- 
servation of children by the students, supplemented by 
reminiscences of their own childhood and by reading 
the many valuable studies of children made by specialists 
in recent years. Special study of the instincts and im- 
pulses of the child, care being taken to connect these 
with his stage of growth and to point out how often 
these are evanescent. The characteristics of childish 
attention; remembering, thinking. Constant applica- 
tion of the facts discovered to the work of teaching. 

3. (Elective.) Psychology. Sense of self. Diseases 
of personality. A study of the higher mental phenome- 
na, such as belief, theories of emotion, theories of color, 
vision, etc. Advanced work in child study. 

Practice Teaching. 

The amount of Practice Teaching in the course is the 
equivalent of five units. 

It is arranged in two steps: 

(a.) The observation and discussion of lessons in dif- 
ferent grades and subjects of the elementary school, 
and the preparation of original lesson plans. The ob- 
ject of this step is to prepare students for actual teach- 
ing by having them see the adaptation of subject-matter 
to the interests of children at different stages of growth, 
the correlation of subjects, the possibility of individuality 
in the use of method, the necessity for careful question- 
ing, and matters of school management. 

(b.) The preparation of plans and actual teaching of 
classes in different grades of the elementary school. 
The teaching is done both in the presence and in the 
absence of the grade teacher. 

The study of children is encouraged thruout the 
course. 

GS 


Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Natural Education. 


A comprehension of the mind and character of Rous- 
seau is indispensable to the student of education, for to 
this day his influence is felt in the schools. Pestalozzi at- 
tempted to realize the new ideas in bringing up his son,and 
afterward to give them a practical shape in his school 
at Stanz a century ago; and Froebel made himself fam- 
ous by building them into his world famous kinder- 
garten. Itis not at all probable that either of these 
men would have been able to strike out alone into the 
then unexplored regions of education and make the rich 
discoveries with which there names identified. 

Rousseau was born in Geneva, June 28, 1712; and 
after a singular career, wholly unadapted to develop the 
best traits in his character, at the age of 20 appears 
in Paris where he supported himself by copying music 
and collecting plants for botanists. When 37 years 
of age, while searching for plants, he lay under a tree 
and happened to read that the academy at Dijon offered 
a prize for the best essay upon the question, ““ Whether 
the progress of the arts and sciences has tended to cor- 
rupt or improve morals?” The contemplation of this 
question deeply stirred him; he was an intense lover of 


clamation. 
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nature; he felt certain that the world had been injured 
morally by every addition made to its stock of knowl- 
edge beyond that needed to feed and clothe the body 
and put a roof over the head; his grasp of the thoughts 
to demonstrate his position affected him to tears; he 
determined to write an essay and so ably did he state 
his views that the prize was given to him. 

It is hard for one who is not conversant with the tem- 
per of the times when this essay appeared to realize the 
influence of its teachings; it was hailed as a new and 
glorious gospel. Then, too, Rousseau was unquestion- 
ably a man of real genius; France wanted utterances 
attacking privilege and inequality, the fatal faults of 
the old regime. A beginning had been made by Vol- 
taire and the Encyclopédists ; but the essay by this un- 
known Genevese had statements the multitude could 
understand and it produced profound and lasting sensa- 
tions. 

This was written in 1750, and in 1753 was followed 
by one “On the Inequality Among Men;” in 1759 by 
the “‘ New Heloise;” in 1761 by the “ Social Contract;” 
in 1762 by “mile.” The substance of all these was, 
“We must go back to nature.” True, philosophers and 


‘poets had for hundreds of years taught the beauty of 


nature and pointed out the happiness of man in a state 
of nature, but Rousseau really proposed and aimed to 
benefit the condition of humanity. 

While it is only in “Emile” that Rousseau applies 
his discovery to education, yet we cannot understand 
him unless all his writings are taken together. The 
civilization of his day was extremely artificial, the gov- 
ernments unjust, the condition of the people unhappy, 
the bringing up of children and the iaunching of youth 
upon the sea of life irrational—to remedy all of these 
he would turn back to nature. 

And by earnestly repeating this prescription and pre- 
senting his thoughts with ardor and literary skill he 
made a new era. He became one of the forces that 
hastened on the terrible tragedy of the Revolution, 
Rousseau himself was no iconoclast; he did not purpose 
to destroy; his mind was constructive, but those who 
listened to him could see no other way than to sweep 
away kings, nobles, priests, and customs and start anew; 
this was the conception possessed by many of going back 
to nature. 

Rousseau became the founder of a “cult” among the 
fashionableand intellectual classes. The “New Heloise” 
remade social ideals. The natural landscape was pre- 
ferred to the stiffly laid out garden. The queen 
answered the general impulse and had little farmhouses 
built in the park at Versailles; and there, in the very 
dairy of the Petit Trianon, visited by us to-day, she 
made butter and played she was a farmer’s wife. Louis 
XVI. too, caught the infection and practiced locksmith- 
ing and the making of boxes, and in this both were fol- 
lowed by numberless others. 

It seems incredible to us that one who knew nothing 
practically of education, who sent all his five children 
promptly when born to a foundling asylum, who was 
allied to an illiterate and most unattractive bar maid, 
considered in any aspect, should have been able to dis- 
cuss the rearing of children in a manner so enchanting, 
so visionary, and so wholly unpractical. But at that 
time the world had not discussed anything, we may say; 
it had followed on in a rut and politics, government, re- 
ligion, social life, education—everything had become 
a huge snarl for want of common sense and the applica- 
tion of philosophical principles. 

Rousseau, with Diderot and others, is a champion of 
the “natural man;” he did not discover him. It was a 
period (1740-1790) of immense ‘intellectual activity 
France, and foundation questions were fearlessly dis- 
cussed. Rousseau arrived in Paris just at a time when 
there was a demand for leaders into the new fields of 
thought; he pressed the need of the “natural man” in 
all departments of social life and was hailed with ac- 
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Just what Rousseau meant by the “natural man” 
cannot be ascertained with any clearness from his writ- 
ings. Nevertheless this ideal character affected the 
imagination powerfully. In ‘* Emile” he undertakes to 
show how this “natural man” beginning with an infant, 
could be evolved, and as all conceive him to be superior 
to the artificial man, an interest has centered around 
the volume since it was first published. 

There is, undoubtedly, a something in this “natural 
man” that Rousseau holds up before us. We agree 
that the act of obtaining knowledge is of more value 
to the youth than the knowledge itself. We agree that 
nature works toward higher types; the doctrine of evo- 
lution was shadowed out unknowingly by Rousseau. It 
is, therefore, the explanation of his greatness that he 
had perceived by his genius certain great root principles 
and attempted in “‘ Emile” to illustrate them. We who 
read them after the space of a century and a half possi- 
bly wonder that he could not have stated them with 
more clearness; and yet it is more of a wonder that he 
reached them at all. 

SF 


Study of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.” 


By Maun E. Kinas.ey, East Machias, Maine. 
(Continued from THE SCHOOL JouRNAL of January 11.) 


4. The Drama as a Study of Character. 


“‘ Highest among those who have exhibited human na- 
ture by means of dialog, stands Shakespeare. The char- 
acters, of which he has given us an impression as vivid 
as that which we receive from the characters of our own 
associates, are to be reckoned by scores.” Recognizing 
the truth of the above statement. the wise teacher will 
make the “Merchant of Venice” a study in character 
and character development, requiring her pupils to col- 
lect all the character-revealing episodes of the play and 
from the revelation of these to write character sketches 
of all its important personages. Antonio, mysteriously 
melancholy, always gloomy, and full of a pathetic sort of 
humor, is introduced as a dignified merchant chafing 
under the merry rattle of his frivolous companions, and 
appears thruout the play uniformly honest, affectionate, 
just, and kind hearted except as regards his treatment 
of the Jew, who says with truth: “He hath disgraced 
me, and hindered me half a million; laughed at my 
losses, mocked at my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted 
my bargains, cooled my friends, heated mine enemies.” 

That this is not Antonio’s usual bearing, witness the 
tribute of Solanio in Act III. Scene i. and the descrip- 
tion of him given by Bassanio to Portia in II], ii. He 
must be regarded as the typical upright man of his time, 
and his unpardonable attitude toward Shylock must be 
interpreted in the conditions of the age when “ intoler- 
ance was a virtue.” 

The first description we have of Portia, even tho it be 
from the lips of the enamored Bassanio, is fully justified 
in the latter scenes of the play where she appears al- 
ways a3 a gay, light-hearted girl, frankly in love with 
the young Bassanio, full of girlish grace and winsome- 
ness, yet withal kind, noble, and generous, and mentally 
able to carry out any plan which she may conceive. In 
this last respect she differs from the majority of Shake- 
speare’s women, who rarely have any great amount of 
intellectual ability. There are three scenes in which 
Portia is the central figure which may be pointed out to 
the class as typical illustrations of the character-reveal- 
ing episodes referred to above: Scene ii of Act I. in 
which we have our first glimpse of the young heiress, a 
little weary of the notoriety her wealth and her father’s 
eccentric will have brought to her, merrily talking over 
her suitors with her maid Nerissa, and girlishly making 
fun of them all until the name of Bassanio is mentioned, 
when she listens with an eager, “Yes, yes!” to Nerissa’s 
praises of the scholar and soldier who, she thinks, is, of 
all the suitors, “the best deserving a fair lady.” In 
Scene i, Act IV. she appears in her legal robes, bent 
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upon confounding Shylock and saving Antonio from the 
penalty of his rashness. 

Mrs. Jameson, in her “ Heroines of Shakespeare,” has 
given us a picture of Portia in this scene with a com- 
mentary upon her conduct of the trial which must be read 
by every one who attempts to teach “The Merchant of 
Venice.” She says: 

In the Trial Scene the intellectual resources of Portia, her 
acuteness, her eloquence are displayed. During the trial she 
maintains at first a calm self-command, as one sure of carry- 
ing her point in the end, yet the painful, heart-thrilling un- 
certainty in which she keeps the whole court, until suspense 
verges upon agony, is not contrived for effect merely, it is 
necessary and inevitable.’ She has two objects in view, to 
deliver her husband’s friend, and to maintain her husband’s 
honor by the discharge of his just debt, tho paid out of her 
own wealth ten times over. It is evident that she would owe 
the safety of Antonio to anything rather than to the legal 
quibble with which her cousin Bellario has armed her, and 
which she reserves as a last resource. Thus all the speeches 
addressed to Shylock, in the first instance, are either direct or 
indirect experiments on his temper and feelings. She begins 
by an appeal to his mercy, but in vain. She next attacks 
his avarice :— 

‘* Shylock, there’s thrice thy money offered thee.” 

Then she appeals, in the same breath, both to his avarice and 

his pity : 
‘* Be merciful! 
Take thrice thy money. Bid me tear the bond.” 


All that she says afterward is premeditated, and tends in{the 
same manner to the object she has in view. At length the 
crisis arrives ; and when Shylock springs on his victim a sen- 
tence, come prepare! Then her smothered scorn, indignation, 
and disgust break forth. 

Lastly we see Portia in Act V, acting the part of a 
merry hoyden, mischievously fooling her young husband 
to the top of his bent. 

And now we come to the most striking character of 
the play,—the central figure around which the action of 
the drama revolves. There is no lack of material for a 
sketch of Shylock, for Shakespeare has hinted at his 
early history,—his descent and origin, his thrift and do- 
mestic economy, his courtship, and his first present to 
Leah, his wife. From Jessica and Launcelot we learn 
how sordid is his housekeeping, how stern and distrust- 
ful his nature. We see him thruout the play, a revenge- 
ful, malicious Jew, “who would kill the thing he hates.” 
Yet the author has given him a hold upon the reader’s 
sympathy by representing as a victim of intolerable ill- 
treatment and injustice. One feels much pity for the 
ruined old man as he leaves the court-room sentenced to 
loss of property, “ the abandonment of his religion and 
race, which implies the abandonment of the profession 
by which he makes his living :” 

“ Nay take my life and all, pardon not that ; 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house; you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live.” 

In discussing the character of Shylock, note that al- 
tho hatred seems to be his ruling passion, this hatred is 
very complex in its nature. ‘It is partly the result of 
wounded pride: Antonio has called hima dog. It is 
partly the result of covetousness: Antonio has hindered 
him of half a million, and when Antonio is gone, there 
will be no limit to the gains of usury. It is partly the 
result of national and religious feeling: Antonio has 
spit on the Jewish gaberdine ; and the oath of revenge 
has been sworn by the Jewish Sabbath.” 

The minor actors have all very simple characteristics: 
Gratiano, the jester of the piece, speaking an “infinite 
deal of nothing,” and not over careful in observing the 
usances of polite society (II, ii) ; Jessica, full of witch- 
ery, simplicity, and feminine delicacy; Bassanio, the 
fashionable nobleman, a scholar and a soldier ; Lorenzo, 
intellectual and artistic, dreamy and inactive. 

5. The Drama as a Literary Composition. 

“The Merchant of Venice” is the most popular of 
Shakespeare’s comedies both with readers and audiences 
—“a popularity justified hy the fact that it stands in 
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the first rank for the almost tragic interest of its main 
plot, for the variety and strongly-marked discrimination 
of its characters, and for the sweetness, beauty, and 
grace that pervade it.” 

It contains four most noteworthy scenes from a liter- 
ary point of view,—the Casket Scene, the Trial Scene, 
the Bond Scene, and the Garden Scene; of which the 
second is a masterpiece of dramatic skill. “‘The legal 
acuteness, the passionate declamations, the sound max- 
ims of jurisprudence, the wit and irony interspersed in 
it, the fluctuations of hope and fear in the different per- 
sons, and the completeness and suddenness of the catas- 
trophe, cannot be surpassed.” (Hazlitt.) Here occurs 
Portia’s well-known speech on Mercy, of which the key- 
note is the often-quoted line, “the quality of mercy is 
not strained,” and which, “considered only as a speech, 
is one of the noblest in literature, a gem of purest truth 
in a setting of richest music.” 

The chief literary excellence of the Bond Scene, 
where Shylock reviews the whole situation and enumer- 
ates his insults, is the consummate skill with which the 
talk on the subject of interest is made to lead up natur- 
ally to the proposal of the pound of flesh. 

The Garden Scene is said to contain the most magical 
words that ever were written by a man’s pen. Mr. Haz- 
litt says of it: 

The graceful winding up of this play in the fifth act, after 
the tragic business is dispatched, is one of the happiest in- 
stances of Shakespeare’s knowledge of the principles of the 
drama. We do not mean the pretended quarrel about the 
rings, but the conversation just before and after the return of 
Portia to her own house, beginning ‘‘ How sweet the moonlight 
sleeps upon th isbank,” and ending, “Peace! how the moon 
sleeps with Endymion, and would not be awaked.” There are a 
number of beautiful thoughts crowded into that short space 
and linked together by the most natural transitions. 


Ee 
Overstudy and Health. 


It is refreshing to learn that there are people like 
William Matthews a writerin the Saturday Evening 
Post, who believe that the danger of pupils of school 
and colleges breaking down under the intellectual strain 
of their studies has been overestimated. Mr. Matthews 
holds that nine-tenths of the cases of break-down re 
ported are due to the lack of certain things, such a 
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sufficient food, sleep, bodily exercise and a cheerful tem- 
per. The brain, he maintains, is one of the toughest 
organs of the body and hard work alone—apart from 
anxieties and fear, from forced or voluntary stinting of 
the body’s needed supply of food or sleep—does far more 
to invigorate the brain than lessenitsstrength. Unless 
a man’s thoughts run in a monotonous rut, or relate to 
something painful, irritating, or distressing, it is the 
rarest of things for a man to think himself to death. 

It may be said that thought is to the brain what exer- 
cise is to the physical organism, but the want of thought 
starves the circulation, and causes man to drivel and 
sleep in age—dead to everything but eating and drows- 
ing in the chimney corner. 

So untrue is it that college students break down under 
the stress of study on the brain that, other things being 
equal, the hardeststudents enjoy the best health. Where 
one young man ruins his health by wrestling with mathe- 
matical and psychological problems, bad habits, the 
strain and excitement of athletic contests, cigars, wine 
drinking, and other forms of dissipation, and heavy eat- 
ing at late hours, undermine the health of hundreds. 

Professor Pierce, of Harvard, has demonstrated by 
tables of longevity that the greatest mortality for the 
first ten years after graduation is found among those 
who lagged behind in scholarship while at college. The 
lives of great scholars in ancient and modern times show 
that a student who gives proper attention to the hygiene 
of sleep and exercise at regular hours, who takes abun- 
dant food, sits down to his meals in a pleasant mood, 
rests half an hour afterward, recreates himself by fre- 
quent walks and rides, may toil over his books ten or 
twelve hours a day, and yet Jive happily until he reaches 
four-score years or even longer. 

STF 
Dr. Curry Envoy to Spain. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry has been appointed special envoy and 
minister plenipotentiary to represent President Roose- 
velt at the coming of age of the king of Spain. Dr. 
Curry isa graduate of the University of Georgia and 
the Harvard college law school. He has served in Con- 
gress, and has been president of Howard college and of 
Richmond college. He is at present agent of the 
Peabody education fund. Dr. Curry was at one time 
United States minister to Spain. 
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Search’s “‘ Ideal School.” 


[An Ideal School, by PRESTON W. SEARCH, New York. D. 
Appleton & Co., 1901. International Education Series, edited 
by Wm. T. Harris. Vol. 52.] 


Those who have followed the career of Superintendent 
Search need simply to be informed, at the outset, in or- 
der to get a general notion of the contents of this book, 
that the author presents an elaborate argument in con- 
structive form on the advantages of individualism in 
education. Incidentally a radical system of school edu- 
cation—including a discussion of sites, buildings, equip- 
ment, courses of study, teaching, management, and or- 
ganization—is outlined. 

The book begins with a dedication “to President G. 
Stanley Hall, America’s greatest educator.” On the 
wisdom and good taste of this part of the volume, as on 
many others, good men will differ. Perhaps there is un- 
conscious retribution for this invidious comparison of 
the author’s, in the editor’s suggestion, in his preface, 
that about five per cent. of the book is wheat and ninety- 
five per cent. is chaff !* 

In the first chapter the author states and amplifies the 
proposition to be proved: “We must reconstruct our 
educational system.” In support of this he urges many 
facts, chief ameng which is the great increase of urban 
population ; and quotes such men as Jordan, Eliot, Hale, 
Dewey, and Rice. 

In the next chapter are set forth the ‘‘Losses of the 
School.” He says, truly enough, that “there has been 
enrichment without elimination; extension of work with- 
out extension of time,”—the result of which is the rais- 
ing of the age limit of promotion from grade to grade. 
This proves that children are unable to do the work in 
the time allowed by the course of study. He thinks 
children are “too long in the elementary school. The 
studies of the higher grammar grades and of the high 
school are so much richer and more culture-giving that 
pupils should have the earliest possible introduction to 
these schools. Indeed, it is a crime to keep younger 
children so Jong on the dry husks of most elementary 
education.” (p. 24.) 

A chapter is devoted to “ Fundamentals in Planning 
a School.” These are: Health, inspiration, play-instincts, 
individuality, normal growth, psychogenesis, love of na- 
ture, religion, contact with soil, dominion over life, fel- 
lowship, construction, mythland, language, tools. 

Chapter V describes the “School Plant” of the ideal 
school. It has accommodation for 5,000 children in 
four departments, viz.: (a) Play school; (b) Elementary; 
(c) Intermediate; (d) Secondary. The rooms are 28 x 32 
ft., and contain twenty-four pupils each. The building 
is only one story high, contains neither stairways nor 
basement, and the rooms are illuminated from above. 

The plan is in the form of concentric squares so ar- 
ranged that every class-room faces a garden. Without 
the building is the park of sloping sward, forest, and 
fruit trees, running water, pavilions, play-grounds, etc. 
There are no “keep-off-the-grass” signs. The school 
plants of the city are all found in these suburban or in- 
terurban parks. The children are transported thither 
at the city’s expense. 

Under the head of the “Scope of the School,” the 
author outlines a paternal scheme which would do for 
the children not only what schools now do but also what 
the Y. M. C. A., the guild, the boys’ club, and the 
women’s club do. 

One of the most valuable chapters is that on “periods 
of growth.” These periods, he very properly insists, 
should govern the construction of the course of study. 
The four departments of the school and the studies 
thereof are made to correspond with four periods of 
growth. 

In the Play School there is to be the study of nature, 
mother-tongue, picture reading, drawing, myth, song, 
play, construction,—— but no reading. 


*See p. VII. 
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In the Intermediate or Alphabet school reading begins. 
On number he has this to say: “When would you teach 
the child his multiplication table? I do not know that 
I would teach it to him at all; I would probably let him 
learn it.” (p. 183.) This is the sensible old-fashioned 
method and in refreshing contrast with the more com- 
mon method of “developing” the multiplication table 
and associating it, as Dewey says, with daisies and but- 
tercups. 

In chapter VIII he reaches the heart of his discussion 
under the title, ‘‘ Individual Variations.’”” He lays down 
the fundamental proposition that “every individual 
reaches his supreme possibilities in the fact that he is an 
individual and that his characteristics are peculiar to 
himself” (p. 158). This proposition is ingeniously an- 
swered in the Editor’s paragraph on p. xii, where he 
says: “Individualism is good when it makes for the 
good of the community. But how can individualism be 
cultivated or increased? Certainly the individuality is 
strongest which knows best how to avail itself of the 
strength of the community—how to combine one’s fellow- 
men in the interest of a great cause.” 

Mr. Search advocates departmental teaching above 
the play-schocl, requiring children to change rooms. He 
admits the serious difficulty of discipline, but waives it 
aside in a short paragraph. He would have no required 
home-work in any department; no time element; no non- 
promotion; “no regular report sent to the homes,” be- 
cause “‘ the teacher and not the parent is responsible” 
(p. 302). “There should be no markings whatever. 
Pupils should be taught to work from pure love for the 
work and because it is right.” (p. 301). 

Principal Russell, of Worcester normal school, is quoted 
thus with approval: “When a child wishes to stand up 
or sit down, either is his privilege. Jf he wants to leave 
the room that is none of the teacher’s affairs.” I can show 
Mr. Russell and Mr. Search a school of 3000 pupils, where 
if this method of discipline prevailed, 500 children would 
spend their time in the yard playing marbles and shoot- 
ing craps ! 

Mr. Search is fully conscious of the extremely radical 
character of his proposals. After quoting Emerson’s 
advice to “hitch your wagon to a star,”he adds: ‘The 
man who raises his ideals highest is the one who lifts his 
work most.” Onthis proposition many people will differ. 
We are living in a real world, full of very real people, 
with motives not always the best, with handicaps of all 
sorts. If we wish to accomplish results we must meet 
conditions as wefind them. A reformer sometimes gets 
so far ahead of the multitude that he loses their sym- 
pathy. This type has been described by President 
Roosevelt as “impracticable.” 

Mr. Search describes “‘ An Ideal School” and disclaims 
an intention to make it ‘‘ the” ideal school, recognizing 
that the ideal might be realized in many different forms. 
But he does not warn the reader against the assumption 
that any ideal school is possible. Think for a moment 
what an ideal is. An ideal is what one obtains by fixing 
the attention upon the most satisfying example of the 
actual and withdrawing the attention from its defects. 
An ideal is perfect. But was anything human ever per- 
fect? There have been many good teachers and many 
excellent schools. By abstracting the best of all these 
and combining them we get ideals. But these are mere 
mental fictions. There never was a perfect teacher nor 
a perfect school. Some of the schools quoted by Mr. 
Search as examples of his ideal the writer knows by per- 
sonal experience, and he can testify that they are full 
offaults. All the several features advocated by the 
author have been done in different places, but never all 
in one place; nor, it is safe to predict, will they ever be 
done in one place. Still, as Dr. Harris says, the presen- 
tation of such an ideal, impossible as it is, probably has 
its value in stimulating discussion andthus keeping alive 
the work of education. JOSEPH S. TAYLOR. 


New York. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Other Worlds—their nature, possibilities and habitability in 
the light of the latest discoveries, by Garrett P. Serviss. 
Professor- Serviss has added another to his list of popular 
works on astronomy, and Other Worlds bids fair to eclipse the 
others, as far as popularity is concerned. The aim of the 
author has been to show how rich and varied is the field of in- 
terest opened to the human mind by the discoveries of astron- 
omers with regard to the planets. 

The object of the book is to present in a condensed form 
the most important and interesting discoveries that have 
lately been made concerning the planets which constitute the 
solar system. As the author remarks in the introductory 
chapter: “Fact is admittedly stranger and more wonderful 
than fiction, and there are no facts that appeal more power- 
fully to the imagination than do those of astronomy. Tech- 
nical books on astronomy usually either ignore the subject of the 
habitability of the planets or dismiss it with scarcely any recog- 
nition of the overpowering human interest that it possesses.” 

The chapter on Mars is specially interesting, containing a 
synopsis of the views of the Milanese astronomer, Schiaparelli, 
Lowell, and others who have made a study of the peculiarities 
of the surface markings on this planet. 

The chapter concerning the asteroids includes an amusing 
little story about ‘‘ A Waif of Space,” who suddenly finds him- 
self on the tiny planet Menippe, and learns a valuable object 
lesson with regard to the law of gravitation on those minia- 
ture worlds. In fact, the entire book is woven largely with 
strands of fancy and theory, and altho some of the theories 
are largely disputed, yet we have no means at present of 
proving the contrary. Thus the question as to the habitabil- 
ity of the planets remains as before an open one. 

In order to assist these who may wish to find the position 
of the planets, aseries of charts is given at the end of the 
book, illustrating a method for finding the planets without the 
assistance of instruments or an observatory. This will prove 
of great value to those who may wish to become more intim- 
ately acquainted with the path of the planets along the celes- 
tial highway of the ecliptic. 

The book is well printed in clear large type, and is as read- 
able as a romance, possessing the advantage of being written 
by one who has made a world-wide reputation for himself as 
a ‘popular writer on astronomy. (D. Appleton & Company, 
New York.) , MARY PROCTOR. 


Poems, by William Vaughn Moody. The most natural pcem 
in the collection is ‘Gloucester Moors,” which in an idyl of 
those June days when Flora is decked is her choicest garments, 
when the heart is all atune with feeling, and man pauses to 
let the beauty and sweetness of life glow broadly in every part 
of the soul. There are touches of the highest poetic thought 
thruout these stanzas In “Song, Flower and Poppy,” Mr. 
Moody’s imaginative powers are perhaps best seen. This will 
appeal to every one in whom a chance city sound or sight has 
taken the weary mind back to quieter pastoral scenes, where 
the sound or sight seems more in harmony. Some of the 
poems have a suggestion of the Browning school. In “ Faded 
Pictures,” this is especially noticeable. ‘‘A Grey Day” is an 
expression of every soul that loses courage and wonders— 


“how the heart of man 
Has patience to live out its span, 
Or wait until its dreams come true.” 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Company.) 


Kitchen Garden, as is well known, is an interesting variation 
of kindergarten. It originated in 1876 in the first industrial 
school in New York and it has had for its mission the dignify- 
ing of housework. How successful have been its songs, plays, 
games, and other exercises is told by Miss Emily Huntington 
in the introduction to her book How to Teach Kitchen Garden. 
All the results of years of experience in teaching the children 
of the poor in New York city are epitomized in this book. The 
author presents a series of lessons that can be given in the 
aisles of any school-room. Under ideal conditions the class 
should consist Of twenty-four ch'ldren under the direction of a 
trained Kitchen Gardener. Such aclass can be put thrua 
regular series of lessons which will introduce them to the dut- 
ies of the household. One lesson, for instance, is on wood. 
The children learn the different varieties of wood, as hickory, 
maple, ash, and oak; the uses of wood: a wood song; a rule 
for making fire, and an exercise in stick laying. Other lessons 
are in paper folding, in table setting and clearing, sweeping. 
bed-making, washing, and waiting. A touch of the ethical is 
introduced in the song entitled ‘Good Manners for Girls.” 
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All thru the book are bits of rattling good music and jolly 
songs, while the numerous diagrams and half-tones convey in- 
formation as to methcds of arrangement. 

Besides the regular course there are several supplementary 
songs, a program for public exhibition, and a series of six les- 
sons in progressive housework for older people, representing 
instruction given by Miss Huntington at the New York Cook- 
ing school. All these features combine to make up an inter- 
esting and very valuable book; the attractiveness of its get- 
up adds to its worth. One need hardly remark that it ought 
to be in every professional kindergartner’s library and that 
other teachers could get useful hints from it. (Doubleday, 
Page & Company, New York.) 


A story-teller who is simple yet vivid in style, and whose 
pen has the power of arousing the reader's sympathies is sure 
to win a place and hold it with the reading public. Such a 
writer is Mary Hartwell Catherwood whose graphic historical 
novels leave “ music in the heart” long after the details of 
the story have been effaced. Whoever attempts a historical 
romance in these days has entered a field where many have 
struggled for recognition and few have won. It takes courage, 
an unbounded faitu in one’s subject, andextraordinary literary 
gifts to produce a historical novel that willtake. In Lazarre 
Mrs. Catherwood has proven herself equal to her task. She 
has chosen a setting with which she is familiar, and bas intro- 
duced the Indian whom she has ever loved to depict. It is 
said the first chapter of a book often determines a reader's 
interest. Then Lazarre is bound to interest everyone, for 
the opening chapters possess a charm that acts as a magnet. 
One reads on and on until the dramatic situations unfold and 
enwrap the mind. 

The Dauphin of France, son of Marie Antoinette and Louis 
XVL, is hurried away from his country, where imprisonment 
and death await him, to America, where he is handed over to 
a tribe of Indians in Northeastern New York The little boy 
under the name of Lazarre grows up an Indian in mind and 
habits unti] one day the sight of a book in the hands of a 
beautiful young girl arouses vivid recollections of a past 
time. Then he seems to see his real mother holding that book 
and reading to him. 

In the story of Lazarre’s development from Indian barbar- 
ism to the white man’s civilization there is gracefully woven 
the beginning of a love which was the “hope and symbol of 
Lazarre’s possible best.” Eagle, who recognizes in this half- 
savage man the Dauphin of France, becomes his lode-star. 
When the scene shifts to France and Lazarre finds himself on 
ground where his father had ruled as king he determines to 
assert his right to the French throne. The situations now 
are thrilling. Lazarre’s story is not credited. He is forced 
to leave France and Eagle, whom he loves, andreturn to Amer- 
ica. The years which he spends in Longmeadow, Connecticut, 
are years of intellectual development. 

Lazarre and his love are at last united just at the moment 
when he is recalled to a royal throne in France. But the 
scepter has no charms for him and he renounces the possibility 
of an effete monarchy for the sake of a sweeter royal power— 
Kagle’s dear dominion. (The Bowen-Merrill Company, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.) 


No writer of the present day has done more to lead the minds 
of the people away from the material and to fix them upon 
the esthetic and the spiritual than Lilian Whiting. In her 
letters from Boston to the press she has discoursed of such 
high themes as literature, art, the drama, and music, instead 
of the freaks and follies of fashion. Many have had their as- 
pirations aroused by her books on literary and religious sub- 
jects. And now another one is added to the list, which will 
be heartily welcomed by all lovers of beauty. Its title is The 
World Beautiful in Books ; in it she introduces many of the 
most beautiful passages in poetic literature, stringing these 
gems together with comments of her own under such headings 
as Food for Life, Opening Golden Doors, The Rose of Morning, 
the Chariot of the Soul, and The Witness of the Dawn. 

She holds that the swift recognition of beauty in literature 
is an achievement as well as a gift. A reader who has found 
ettertainment in the flimsiest and cheapest literature of the 
sensational type can, in three months, by the exercise of an 
enlightened will, grow into even a far higher and more in- 
tense enjoyment of such novels as those of Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Tolstoi, Sienkiewicz, Henry James, Daudet, and others. 
Will it not pay to be led by Miss Whiting into this world 
beautiful of books? This latest volume of hers cannot fail 
to be interesting to any one who has any degree of appreci- 
ation for literature. She roams over the wide fields of British 
and American literature and gathers a gem here and a gem 

(Continued on page 176.) 
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Missionaries and Their Pay. 


One of the many-hued pieces of sophistry that are 
brought into action whenever the increase of teachers’ 
salaries is argued is that commercialism must be kept 
out of teaching and that all education is missionary 
work. Would the supporters of this ingenious but 
flimsy cover for parsimony be willing to apply their 
reasoning to their own affairs? 

Of course the. teacher is in need of the missionary 
spirit. So are the physician and the clergyman. Thus 
a physician may attend to the sick child of a close-fisted 
ignoramus for a nominal fee from purely missionary mo- 
tives. Thus a minister of the Gospel will go into a church 
less community and, for a mere pittance, labor to estab- 
lish a self-respecting congregation that will later employ 
a pastor at the best salary it is able to pay. The 
missionary spirit is patient and long-suffering when deal- 
ing with people walking in the darkness of ignorance. 
But there are people who prefer darkness to light, just 
because it is cheaper. And the parents are by no means 
rare who try to keep their sick children up and about by 
cajolery or sneers or threats or (in serious cases) by 
patent medicines, or whatever may seem to cost the 
least, not because of dense ignorance or penury, but be- 
cause their greed for money is greater than their love 
for their children. Every one of us knows of congrega- 
tions that are satisfied to have the missionary spirit sup- 
ply them with free Sunday services. If conscience 
reminds them of the need of pastoral work among them, 
they put it to sleep by counting over and over the dol- 
Jars and cents saved each year. People of this stamp 
are not even capable of appreciating the missionary ef- 
forts to which they owe the saving of their miserable 
dross. The line of argument here indicated cannot but 
make plain of what spirit those people are who block the 
way to righteous adjustment of teachers’ wages by ora- 
tions deploring the growth of commercialism and the de- 
cline of the missionary attitude among teachers. 


She Knew. 


Whether the following story from the Youth’s Com- 
panion is true or not, it has a big lump of educational 
philosophy in it: 

A little girlfrom acrowded tenement house was delightedly 
telling. a friend in the college settlement about her new 


teacher. 
“She’s just a perfect lady, that’s what she is,” said the 


child. 
“Huh! How do you know she’s a perfect lady ?” questioned 


her friend. ‘You've known her only two days.” 

“It’s easy enough telling,” was the indignant answer. “I 
know she's a perfect lady because she makes me feel polite all 
the time.” 


American Sensation Lovers. 


Max O’Rell recently expressed his opinions of Amer- 
icans in his usual frank manner. He says we are an 
excitable race, ever in‘search of novelty and excitement. 
We have no appreciation of art, but only love of the sensa- 
tional. Former generations of Americans crowded the 











. largest halls of the United States to hear Everett Hale, 


Wendell Phillips, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Ward 
Beecher, etc. Now such talent would draw only uni- 
versity audiences; the general public would stay at 
home. But if Andree could return from his Polar ex- 
pedition and show himself and his balloon, no success 
ever recorded would equal the one he would make on the 
platform. Americans do not go to a lecture to be en- 
tertained with an intellectual treat of high order; they 
go to see a man and have their curiosity satisfied. | 
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Superintendent Maxwell’s Staff. 


The organization of the new board of education for 
New York city marks the inauguratien of the school 
system demanded by the revised charter, whose leading 
features have been quite fully presented in these col- 
umns. Superintendent Maxwell is given greater powers 
than he ever possessed before and it is believed, 
practically more extensive than those of any other 
school superintendent in the United States. His policy 
is simple, practical, and set forth in unmistakable terms. 
Opposition to him, under present conditions, will be fu- 
tile. He was successful in upholding his will when his 
opposition had apparently overwhelming power. The 
skill he exhibited under the most trying difficulties in 
managing men and measures was nothing short of mar- 
velous. Now his position is considerably strengthened 
both by the charter and by the personnel of the present 
board of education. The very men who first elected 
him to the city superintendency are again in charge of 
affairs, and they have made it plain beyond the penum- 
bra of a doubt that they will stand by him. 

Messrs. George S. Davis, Thomas S. O’Brien, and Al- 
bert L. Marble, formerly members of the board of bor- 
ough superintendents of Manhattan and the Bronx, and 
Supt. Algernon S. Higgins of the Brooklyn board, were 
elected associate city superintendents. They will, to- 
gether with former borough superintendents John 
Jasper and John H. Walsh, form Dr. Maxwell’s staff of 
associates. 

Superintendent Jasper’s parting from the school su- 
perintendency of Manhattan and the Bronx is deeply 
regretted by all who in the many years he has been at 
the head of the original New York city school system, 
have learned to respect and love him. Unswerving loy- 
alty to the schools is one of his strongest characteris- 
tics, and no one at all acquainted with him will for a 
moment doubt that Dr. Maxwell can count on his abso- 
lute and full support. 

Superintendent Davis is a good executive and pos- 
sesses qualities of leadership which will add strength to 
the central staff of superintendents. 

Dr. O’Brien has been for years a devoted student of 
education, and is a school man of proved success. His 
many years of practical experience as teacher and prin- 
cipal in day andnight schools, and his alertness and 
breadth in dealing with new problems are qualifications 
that fit him eminently for his new post. 

Mr. Higgins began teaching in the early fifties. He 
was at one time the head of the largest grammar school 
in Portland, Maine, and after that held several import- 
ant principalships in Brooklyn. In 1899 he became an 
associate borough superintendent in Brooklyn. By his 
promotion to the central office ‘the board of education 
has given expression to its acknowledgment of the value 
of his services to the common schools. 

Dr. Marble’s election met with considerable opposition. 
Former President Miles M. O’Brien,of the board of edu- 
cation made this astonishing statement : 

I oppose the selection of Mr. Marble on the highest con- 
scientious grounds. There are reasons which I have communi- 
cated to the city superintendent why this man should not be 
named that I believe should absolutely bar his selection. In 
duty to the demands of my conscience I must go on record 
against his selection. 


Evidently Dr. Maxwell did not consider Mr. O’Brien’s 
charges of any serious consequence. Dr. Marble was 
his personal choice, and his prompt election proved the 
determination of the majority of the board to support 
the city superintendent. 

Supt. Gustav Straubenmiiller was placed in nomina- 
tion for the board of associate city superintendents, and 
received the votes of all the opponents of Dr. Marble’s 
election. Mr. Straubenmiiller is perhaps the most popu- 
lar of all the school men in Manhattan and the Bronx. 
He is an efficient, loyal, devoted, and enthusiastic teacher 
and supervisor, and thoroly in sympathy with the best 
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traditions of the school system. His nomination to the 
central board, tho unsuccessful, was a well-earned recog- 
nition of his faithful service. 

Dr. Henry M. Leipziger has been re-elected as super- 
visor of public lectures for a term of six years. His 
name has been associated with this work from the very 
inception of it, and to him, more than to any other man, 
is due the credit for the successful operation of this 
people's university idea. 

a 


President Burlingham’s Inaugural. 


Mr. Burlingaam, on entering upon his duties as 
president, made an address in which he outlined the chief 
probiems to receive attention under his administration. 
He said in part : 

Our first duty is to provide a seat for every child of school 
age. This cannot be accomplished by sporadic efforts. Nor 
can the board of education, however earnest and persistent, 
secure this unaided. Our predecessors, under the leadership 
of the late president, have stormed at the doors of the board 
of estimate and apportionment for appropriations and bond 
issues enough to enable them to build the school-houses re- 
quired. Large sums have been granted, but far too small for 
the needs of the city. 

It seems a paradox, but it is the simple fact, that while 
these thousands of children are deprived of a full day’s school- 
ing there are thousands of unoccupied seats in the school- 
houses of the city. This is duein part to ashifting population. 
It is impossible to move little children, but the older pupils of 
the schools can be transported and put in less crowded schools. 
In the outlying districts of the Bronx we make contracts for 
carrying the children in stages. I see no reason why we 
should not enter into contracts with the city railway com- 
panies to carry children from the congested to the less 
crowded parts of the city. . 

The charter provides that no child under six shall be ad- 
mitted to the public schools, except in kindergarten classes. 
This wholesome provision makes it necessary for us to increase 
the number of kindergartens, and it will be the duty of the 
committee on elementary schools to secure teachers for these 
classes. 

An incidental advantage of consideration is economy of ad- 
ministration. In order to obtain this end it will be our duty 
to dispense with the services of a large number of employes 
whose functions have been done away with. We must pro- 
ceed to this duty with deliberation. At the same time no sen- 
timental consideration should make us hesitate to abolish 
unnecessary offices, to reduce salaries which are, in view of 
changed duties, disproportionate to the service rendered, and 
to dismiss inefficient or unwilling workers. It is unnecessary 
to say that in a board made up as ours is consideration of pol- 
itics should have no part in this work. Faithful and efficient 
employes will be retained without regard to politics, and no 
one will be appointed because of his political faith. 

Another problem which will require our best thought is the 
care of buildings. The superintendent of buildings, whose ex- 
traordinary capacity has brought so much credit to this 
department, is overburdened with work. Not only does he 
prepare the plans for all new school buildings, but he is re- 
sponsible for their repair, the care of the buildings when com- 
pleted and the supervision of the janitors. The appointment of 
a competent supervisor of janitors would relieve him greatly. 

Another question which we must consider is the method of 
paying janitors. The present system is the result of a long 
and slow growth. It has certain advantages, but, in my 
judgment, these are far outweighed by the consideration that 
the persons employed by the janitors, as helpers and cleaners, 
are not responsible to us. The present farming out system 
puts a premium on the employment of cheap labor, and the 
janitor who does the most faithful work receives the least 
money. 

fae branch of our work which requires the most patient 
and intelligent consideration is the extension of the use of 
school buildings. Built at great expense, as they are, with 
the proceeds of taxation, these buildings belong to the whole 
people. Indeed, by an act of legislature, introduced in the 
senate, by a member of this board, it is expressly provided 
that the school property of the city is intrusted to the board 
of education for purposes not only of education, but of 
recreation and other public uses. Under this provision play- 
grounds have been established and school buildings have been 
opened for the use of people of the neighborhood. The bor- 
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ough board of Manhattan and the Bronx, to whose powers we 
succeed, has established in the borough of Manhattan, ten of 
these centers of recreation. This is but a beginning. The 
city superintendent in his recent report has pointed out that 
the expense of supervision is high. If we act in co-operation 
with the local schoo! boards, I think we can extend the work 
largely, with slight additional expense. 


The thought of the last paragraph contains consider- 
able encouragement to the friends of common school 
extension. Why should not New York city continue to 
take the lead in making her schools real social centers? 
Some day when this idea is better understood the local 
school boards will be influential factorsin the community 
and the unreasonableness of the present opposition to 
them willbeevident. President Burlingham has taken the 
right view of present duties. Success to him! 


WR 
Salaries Cut in Chicago. 


The die iscast. The Chicago board of education has 
announced its plan for delivering the city from the 
present financial embarrassment. As might have been 
expected the teachers are to carry the bulk of the 
shortage by having their salaries reduced. Further- 
more, teachers are to lose their entire pay when absent 
from school for any cause whatever. The most glar- 
ing injustice in the procedure is the repeal of the salary 
schedule adopted in March, 1898, which was secured only 
after hard and persistent fighting. . The new schedule 
was practically secured by the organized effort of the 
Teachers’ Federation. The splendid work of this organ- 
ization in bringing to task tax-dodging corporations, has 
enabled Chicago to increase its revenues far beyond the 
modest demands of that schedule. Yet in spite of this 
fact the board of education in its peculiar method of 
retrenchment strikes its heaviest blow at the elementary 
schoolteacher. Under the leadership of the Misses 
Haley, Goggin, and Rowe some decisive action may be 
looked for in the near future. Every one of the six 
thousand téachers of Chicago ought to aid the organi- 
zation. 

SFT 


Death of Mr. Patterson. 


Calvin Patterson, the beloved principal of the Brook- 
lyn girls’ high school, and a former superintendent of 
public instruction, died suddenly at midnight, January 
28.. He had performed his work as usual on the day of 
his death, but just as he was about to eat dinner with 
his family he had a stroke of apoplexy. He did not 
regain consciousness until his death five hours later. 

Mr. Patterson was one of the organizers of the Brook- 
lyn school system. He had been connected with the 
schools since 1873 and was superintendent for six years. 
He was born in Clarendon, N. Y., July2, 1847. Twenty 
years later he was graduated from the Albany normal 
institute and afterward from Rochester university. A 
year later he became a teacher in Rochester and his 
career a8 an educator then began. He also taughtat 
the Buffalo classical school, and in 1871 became pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the state normal school. He 
remained there two years, and then became principal of 
grammar school No. 13, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Patterson was elected superintendent of Brooklyn 
in 1882. Six years later he was made principal of the 
girls’ high, where he remained until his death. It is 
largely thru his efforts that a separate high school for 
boys was started, leaving the old Central school exclu- 
sively for girls. The first evening school in Brooklyn 
was established by Mr. Patterson. His success induced 
the board of education to continue evening sessions 
thruout the city. Mr. Patterson leaves a wife, a son, 
who is a graduate of Williams college ; and a daughter, 
a graduate of Vassar, who is nowa teacher in the girls’ 
high school. The deceased will be greatly missed in 
Brooklyn educational circles, in which for so many years 
he took an active part. 
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Illiteracy Among Southern Whites. 


The Atlanta Constitution says: “There is no more 
humiliating fact that an intelligent Southern man has 
to face than this: That among the white people of the 
South we have as many illiterate men over twenty-one 
years of age as we had fifty-two years ago when the 
census of 1850 wastaken. This depressing fact is not 
explicable on any grounds creditable to the white people 
of the South. 

“This ignorance of reading and writing, to which we 
now refer, exists among the white men of the South 
who have come to full age, to citizenship; and all its 
privileges, since the Cotton Exposition was held in At- 
lanta in 1881. These figures we write about do not 
include children or negroes. They speak their condem- 
nation alone upon the grown-up sons of Southern men, 
the adult voters of to-day, upon whose intelligence, effi- 
ciency, and ballots, the interests of our civilization and 
society depend. 

“Tt is useless to parade figures showing how much we 
have spent on schools, how many schools we have; the 
fact remains that in proportion to our white adult male 
population in the South we have as many men who can- 
not read and write as we had fifty years ago. That isa 
mean-looking measly fact that cannot be wiped off the 
record. 

“ Our sister states of the South may deal with this de- 
plorable situation as they may elect, but surely it is 
time for Georgia to get down squarely to the work of 
correcting our educational system in a way that will 
work a continuous reduction and practical disappearance 
of this large volume of illiteracy. 

“We need to go down to bed rock in this matter in 
Georgia and sacrifice much in the lines of ornamental 
instruction for the great end of wiping from the rolls of 
our white citizenship the stigma of abnormal illiteracy 
that now degrades it.” 

The Atlanta Constitution is one of the influential 
papers of the country, and we are glad to see it take 
up the educational question. But scolding will not do 
much. The first thing needed is an increase of public 
interest concerning schoo] attendance. We mean by 
this that the better class of whites shall go to the 
houses of the poor whites and see that their children 
attend school. Will they do this? We doubt it ; but 
we affirm that no improvement will be made without it. 
At present the space between the upper whites and the 
lower whites is almost as great as between them and 
the negroes. Anyone who has visited schools in south- 
ern Georgia cannot but netice the utter absence of pub- 
lic interest. There are other painful features, but this 
is the first stone to be rolled away. 


SF 


A latter received from that veteran teacher and author 
John J. Anderson,assures us concerning his general health 
tho he is still unable to use his eyesight. Mr. Ander- 
son was held in high esteem for many years as a princi- 
pal in one of the public schools of the City of New 
York. . Subsequently he turned his attention to author- 
ship and produced a series of superior works on history 
that have been extensively used in the schools, and have 
furnished a model for other authors. This series was 
published by Clark & Maynard, and now by their suc- 
cessors, Maynard & Merrill. It is marked by clearness of 
statement and a wise selection of the important facts 
that constitute history. 

When published they were ike first books to take the 
pupils’ side into consideration, owing to the fact that 
Mr. Anderson had been himself.a thoughtful teacher, 
and seeing that there was a limit to the amount that 
could be memorized, and also that there were laws gov- 
erning the memorization of historical facts. These and 
other causes led to the great popularity of his histories 
in the New York and Brooklyn schools. 

Mr. Anderson, now at the age of four score, can look 
back over his life’s pathway conscious of having been a 
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solid contributor to the welfare of thousands of Ameri- 
cans now on the busy stage of action. There is nota 
single reader of. these lines but will have most cordial 
wishes for his welfare. 


There is an interesting account in Harper’s Weekly of 
the teaching done by soldiers in the Philippines. It is 
there said that the discharged soldier of proper edu- 
cation is the best person to teach the natives and 
very good reasons are given for the opinion. The 
hardships are too severe ; they are far, far beyond what 
they are in any of our western, out-of-the way settle- 
ments. They must live in a hut with no companionship 
but the natives ; the native is little if any better than 
our Indian ; food, water, shelter, climate—all are un- 
suitable. Young women should think of these things 
before they purpose to undertake teaching there. 


The first results of the large gift by Andrew Carnegie 
for tne advancement of education in Scotland are shown 
in a news item to the effect that the fees of 2,441 stu- 
dents, amounting to nearly $150,0C0, have been paid 
out of that fund. 


Prince Henry of Prussia will visit Harvard university 
March 6. A program for the occasion is being arranged 
and will include a reception at Harvard Union as the 
principal function. There will be a banquet at the 
home of Professor Munsterberg, at which formal an- 
nouncement of the kaiser’s intended gift to the Ger- 
manic museum is expected. Governor Crane and the 
mayors of Cambridge and neighboring towns will par- 
ticipate in the exercises. 


The catalog just received from Harvard university 
states that a student is required to take four courses a 
year but may take six; when he completes seventeen 
courses whether in three or three and one-half years he 
is entitled to his degree of A. B. ; if he attains grade 
A or B in at least nine of them or has received honora- 
ble mention twice he obtains his A.B. degree at the end 
of the third year. If he fails in either of these he gets 
it at the end of the fourth year. About 100 of the 
members of the present senior class have finished the 
seventeen courses and have leaves of absence; they 
travel, teach, or take up other studies. 


The “canal business” is now before Congress, and 
it ought to be before all the schools. Shall we have 
the Panama or the Nicaragua route? The right of 
way and a railroad and acut of vast dimensions are 
offered to us for forty millions; there are houses for 
20,000 workmen, and two great harbors, and the mile- 
age is only one-fifth the other; it could be finished in 
three years (the other requires fifteen or twenty) and 
yet there are many congressmen opposed to it. Let all 
the teachers discuss this with the older boys. Watch 
this “ canal business.” 

a 


An Old Arithmetic. 


Perhaps the oldest book for home lessons in arithmetic 
was recently unearthed in Egypt. The papyrus, which 
was in excellent condition, dates from about 1700 B. C. 
—that is, about one hundred years before the time of 
Moses or almost 3,600 years ago. It proves that the 
Egyptians had a knowledge of the elementary mathe- 
matics almost equal to our own. The papyrus hasa 
long heading, ‘‘ Directions How to Attain the Knowl- 
edge of All Dark Things.” Numerous examples show 
that the principal operations with entire units and frac- 
tions were made by means of addition and multiplica- 
tion. Subtraction and division were not known in their 
present form, but correct results were obtained never- 
theless. Equations were also found in the papyrus. 





The Massachusetts Superintendents’ Association will 

meet in Tremont Temple, Boston, February 14. The 

roblem of “Securing the General Use of Good Eng- 
h,” will be discussed in all its phases. 
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A Letter from the Philippines. 


I have been delighted with the islands ever since the 
day I set foet on Philippine soil. My health has been 
perfect and I am enjoying the Filipinos because | feel 
sure that they are a people of wonderful promise. The 
desire for education among them is general and strong, 
as is shown by the attendance at night schools. Where- 
ever an American teacher is sent he is asked to open a 
night school, which is filled at once with adults. 

We have in the normal school here an enrollment of 
two hundred and twenty—all we have room for. We 
hope to have a large building soon, when the attendance 
will be doubled. Dr. Bryan, of the University of In- 
diana, is the president and heisafineman. The schoolis 
held in an old convent belonging to the government. 
At present there are eight teachers, and eight more are 
on their way from the States. 

Mr. Bryan’s plan for the work is liberal and I think in 
another year we shall have a very good school. Now it 
is organized in seven sections upon the basis of ability 
to speak English. Most of the members of the first 
section are fine young men and women, intelligent, 
earnest, courteous, and thoroly appreciative of what we 
are trying to do for them. Most of our students are 
from provincial towns and probably represent the best 
as regards character and culture in the provinces. They 
will return to their homes to teach and will of course 
carry with them what they get from usto spread among 
their people. Many of them hope some day to go to the 
States to study, and undoubtedly some of them will suc- 
ceed in carrying out the plan. 

Our year’s work closes the last of March, but we are 
planning a summer school for April and May and expect 
an attendance of from fifteen hundred to two thousand. 
I am looking forward with great interest to this work, 
feeling that it will be of great importance, as the 
teachers will come from all over the islands. We shall 
have June for rest and begin the regular work again in 
July. 

At the beginning of the next year Dr. Bryan is to or- 
ganize six normals in other islands and in all probability 
some of us will be sent to work in these schools. 

A man who has reached the heart of these Filipino 
people recently said that they were waiting to be loved 
and appreciated by us. Notwithstanding all the army 
people say to the contrary, they are gentle and refined. 
And if in some instances they are slow to confide in a 
white race of which they know nothing, it would seem 
only natural. To some of us who are here and see the 
attitude of many Americans towards them, the wonder 
is that they have any more confidence in us than they 
had in the Spaniards. A short time ago a young army 
officer on the same tram car with me after unseating 
several Filipinos with a lordly wave of the hand that he 
might have three times as much room as he needed or 
had paid for, remarked, ‘These people are not more 
than half human; you can see it to look at their faces. 
We have dogsin America that know more than they do.” 

The army people as a whole despise the Filipinos and 
seem to feel that they are entitled to no consideration 


except what we may feel inclined to show them. They~ 


think it absurd for women to be allowed to teach them: 
as Col. Page, of the 3rd Infantry, said the other day, 
“any old soldier is good enough for them.” 

The army is very sore because the civil authority has 
been taken from them and as a consequence is inclined 
to criticise everything done by the civil authorities. It 
is only natural that they should feel so since almost 
everything attempted by them in school policy has been 
reversed. It was the policy of the army to teach in the 


Spanish language for at least five years and books in 
the Spanish language were ordered. All teachers were 
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required to teach in Spanish. This has of course all 
been changed. Then a great reform school was to be 
established in Manila and that has been dropped for the 
present, it being the policy of the present administra- 
tion to prevent the making of criminals before provid- 
ing for their reformation. Some very excellent work 
was done, however, by individual soldiers in many of the 
towns. ; 

There are now in Manila a trades school, a nautical 
school, and the normal school. There are about seventy- 
five or eighty American teachers in Manila. There are 
one or two in each grammar school, with also a native 
principal and several native teachers in each school. 
The Americans teath one or more classes in English, 
and spend from one to two hours a day in instructing 
the teachers of the school. It is the plan to leave the 
management of the school in the hands of the native 
principal, tho the white teacher is in every case the 
leading influence. 

The Americans are looked up to by the native teachers, 
who would not think of doing anything without con- 
sulting them. Of course the character of the work 
done by them is extremely poor. They know nothing 
outside of the books in which they have been themselves 
taught by the Spanish priests and nuns. 

Shortly after reaching here I visited the leading 
Jesuit school for boys. More than five hundred boys 
from \the city and provinces are taught there. The 
school contained all grades from primary to high school. 
In all the lower classes the boys were studying aloud 
from the quaintest old text-books imaginable. As we 
entered each room the pedra in charge would tap a bell 
and the pupils would rise, remain standing until we left, 
and bow us out with great ceremony. The first part of 
the recitation period was spent in “learning the lesson.” 
Then to see if the subject matter had been correctly 
committed to memory, one boy was asked to advance to. 
the front. Another was called to face him. The first 
then began to recite “the lesson,” the other boy watch- 
ing intently for mistakes and correcting everything 
which was not repeated just as it was in the book. I 
saw no attempt at reasoning or thinking in any way 
whatever. 

The priest who showed me about was a pleasant man 
with a fine honest brown eye. He said with pride in 
broken English, ‘‘We do notchange. We have no need 
to change.”—And certainly up to date they have had no 
need to change as they have had a monopoly of every- 
thing. Until three weeks ago it was illegal for any but 
Catholic institutions to own a foot of land in the islands. 
The Methodist church here has been waiting several 
months for the commission to pass a law annulling the 
one which prevented them from buying a lot. 

The Spanish church has had all educational matters 
under its direct charge. Not a book could be bought 
or studied without its sanction. The provincial schools 
were allowed one book containing the catechism and a 
few questions and answers at the back upon geography, 
etc. I have heard the teachers tell about taking these 
books away from the children while they were reading 
and telling them “to go on.” The children would do so 
with no inconvenience whatever,—and why not? Their 
parents for generations have been brought up upon the 
same book, tho perhaps not on the same paper. 

Is it any wonder these people are inefficient and help- 
less? 

I get up at daylight and wander around among the 
narrow lanes and byways. I see how kind the people 
are to each other,—how the fathers care for the babies 
and how the brothers and sisters love and do for each 
other. It is necessary only to pat a brown boy on tke 
head or smile on a baby to get in return looks of the 
deepest appreciation. 

These people have the greatest respect for a white 
woman, especially the “ maestra.” 


Manila, P. I. ANNA H. CARTER. 
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No Socials in School Week. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—In his annual letter to 
superintendents, principals. and teachers, 
State Supt. W. K. Fowler, takes occasion 
to ask them to urge upon pupils the ne- 
cessity of denying themselves the pleasures 
of social diversions during the school 
week. Superintendent Fowler believes 
that Friday and Saturday evenings are the 


_time for fun and recreation, instead of 


social gatherings and amusements being 
scattered thru the school week. He 
says the schools must codperate with the 
home in this plan if good results are to 
ensue. We often hear parents complain- 
ing aboutso much “ party going and party- 
giving’ among our young people. Yet if 
parents fail to aid in a proper control of 
these amusements, the bad health and 
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plored the lack of religion in public schools. 
He said that he felc some sympathy with 
those who, at various times, had deplored 
the almost non-religious character of the 
schools. He felt that too much praise 
could not be given to the public school 
system for all that it had done to inform 
the young concerning such important sub- 
jects as sanitary and hygienic science. It 
had also done very much for intellectual de- 
velopment, but it seemed asif the schools 
had Jeft untouched those things which 
were most necessary to the development 
of all that is most sacred in its effect upon 
character. 


Mr. Holloway Leaves. 


ForRT SMITH, ARK.—James L. Holloway 
has resigned as superintendent of schools 
in Fort Smith. He has been an efficient 
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Manufacturing College Presidents. 

During the year 1899 nearly forty 
American institutions for higher learning 
were without presidents. Among these 
were Amherst, Brown, Rochester, Yale, 
Oberlin, the University of California and 
others only little less famous. A Western 
college professor, writing in the Forum, 
discusses the desirability of a definite 
course of training for young men who 
aspire to become presidents of col- 
leges or universities. He says that the 
future executive should take as broad a 
course as possible, such asa branch of the 
social or philosophic sciences, and in addi- 
tion should have the benefit of a practical 
course of lectures from a successful and 
experienced president. 

This is safely vague and yet attractively 
tantalizing. The successtul administra- 





wasted energy and poor work due to party- 

going must remain without remedy. 
Mr. Fowler urges a more thoro study 

of English. He says that it is a reckless 


superintendent and his loss is regretted, tion of a great modern university requires 


so many natural gifts and the possession 
of so many qualities which can come from 





waste of time to have so many of our 
young men and young women staggering 
along in Latin and sometimes in Greek, 
when they cannot dispose of a simple sen- 
tence in English; hobbling along in the 
dark on Latin and Greek crutches, striv- 
ing for two ways of stating one idea when 
they ought to be searching for two ideas 
and the power -to express them in the 
native simplicity of their mother tongue. 
There are thousands of boys and girls 
whose ability to express thought has quite 
outgrown the thought they have on hand 
awaiting expression, and, having mastered 
a great many styles of saying things, they 
find themselves in the position of having 
nothing to say. 





Lack of Religion in Schools. 





experience alone, as to make a “ course in 
college administration ” decidedly absurd. 
Energy, courage, sympathy, judgment, 
efficiency, broad views of lite, and an in- 
stinct for practical achievement are things 
which cannot be taught, and some of them 
cannoteven be acquired. Without them, 
however, an administrator would be a 
failure; and probably his failure would be 
the more pronounced if he should add the 
burden of such theoretical instruction as 
would be offered by the occupant of a 
“chair of university administration.” 
LANCASTER, PA.—In an address to the 
school directors of Lancaster county, 
President Witmer urged that higher sala- 
ries be paid to teachers, the average 
monthly salary being $42.48. Resolutions 





The most cordial relations have always were adopted for the establishment of 
existed between Mr. Holloway and the township high schools, improvement of 


At the conference of the Federation of teachers under him. Ata recent farewell sanitary condition in the schools, and the 
Churches and Christian organizations held meeting the superintendent was presented exercise of care with regard to children 
in the Broadway tabernacle, New York, with a silver loving cup. B. W. Torreyson between the ages of six and eight years 


last week, Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall de- will succeed him. 


in order that they may not be overworked. 





Nonsense in the School-Room. 
(Continued from last week.) 

In the report of Superintendent Davey’s paper on ‘‘ Nonsense 
in the School-Room,” which was printed in these pages last 
week, there appeared five lines that should have been omitted. 
On page 139, second column, lines 3-7 referred to an uncalled-for 
criticism of a device suggested in Dr. Joseph S. Taylor's article 
on school management. If the reader will turn to the page and 
mark out these lines he will not be disturbed when re-reading 
it at some future time. 


The discussion following Superintendent Davey’s paper was 
conducted under three sub-topics. The first of these was, 
“The Preparation of Teachers for Nature Study,” the speaker 
being Prin. Frank S. Coe, of East Orange. Mr. Coe said that 
he was sorry to admit that nature study was almost a failure; 
but it was so. Notso much because of poor preparation of 
the teacher as because of its subordinate and neglected place 
in the school work. Teachers progressed in drawing, for ex- 
ample, for the reason that this feature ot school instruction is 
in the hands of a supervisor, who spurs the teachers on and 
keeps the subject alive for them. Nature study has no such 
control; it is incidental ; the teacher may neglect it if she will. 
The result is that enthusiasm in this branch is good the first 
year, declines in the second, and disappears in the third. Mr. 
Coe suggested that drawing and nature study might be com- 
bined under one supervisor. He told of one teacher who dared 
and knew how to depart from the books and interest her pupils 
in things they had many times looked at without really seeing ; 
but for the most part there must be a leading, a contro], and a 
stimulus to keep the teacher fresh and effective in the work. 

The next phase of the subject, ‘ Shall the Teacher Devore 
More Attention to the Dull Pupil or to the Bright Pupil? ” was 
discussed by Supt. H. W. Foster, of South Orange. He pleaded 
for equality in the school-room, and urged the injustice of 
neglecting a dull boy because it was more pleasant for the 
teacher to spend her time and effort upon the bright boy. Some 
teachers wanted to show off, and so, from a purely selfish 
standpoint, regarded as a great waste of effort any but the 
merest necessary and perfunctory attention to the instruction 
of the slow pupil. All pupils should be looked upon by the 
teacher as living, human material out of which she is expected 
to get the best possible results. This could never be accom- 
plished by neglecting the dull pupil for the bright, or the bright 
pupil for the dull. Both must be led in the same spirit and 





with the same care. Often the school-room, with varied and 
contrasted intelligences, offered perplexing problems; but in 
the solving of them it must not be forgotten that the dull pupil 
has its rights, and his own place in the world as truly as the 
bright boy has. 

Prin. D. A. Preston, of Brooklyn, discussed the third sub- 
topic, ‘‘ The Relation Between Learning to Read and Learning 
to Love Good Literature as Affecting the Teaching of the First 
Two Years.” He had but meager opportunity, for at this 
point in the meeting the room occupied by the council was 
demanded for other purposes, and he had time for only a few 
sentences. This was unfortunate, for Mr. Preston showed a 
disposition to dispute some of Superintendent Davey’s con- 
clusions in a clear and vigorous manner. He said that there 
was a tendency in school management to be niggardly in 
furnishing supplies for the primary grades. The contrast be- 
tween the primary and some of the higher grades was in many 
instances remarkable. Economy in readers he regarded as 
ill-advised. The readers used in the school should never be 
alloved to go into the home, for they would soon become so 
familiar that they could no longer hold the interest of the 
children. There should be other readers for the home—there 
could hardly be too many of them if they were of the right 
quality, and were used in the right way. It was necessary to 
keep the reading fresh for the children, and to this end it was 
an excellent plan for the teacher himself to do much of the 
reading aloud in the classroom. The great object always 
should be to keep the interest alive, to shun rut and routine at 
whatever cost. 

As for nature study, Mr. Preston said there was too much 
science and not enough nature in this new work of the schools. 
It was better to study the habits of a rabbit than to kill the 
rabbit in order to see how it was put together. Nature study 
should actually mean, in as great a degree as possible, the 
study of nature—nature at first hand, alive, pulsating and so 
close at hand that there could never be any lack of material 
for the class-room. By such means could nature study be kept 
keen and convincing, to the pleasure of teacher and pupils 
alike. 

Mr, Preston was apparently about to have some sport with 
Superintendent Davey’s dicta when his time was declared to 
be up. Mr. Preston ought to be given another opportunity te 
state his case. Mr. Davey certainly got off too easily. Some 
of his heresies ought to be taken up for a thoro debate. 
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In and Around 


An interesting meeting of the “ Princi- 
pals’ Quiz” was held January 20. This 
was the first regular session. The subject 
discussed was ‘‘ Lateness; Causes, Treat- 
ment.”” Meetings will be held alternately 
in Brooklyn and Manhattan. 


President Roosevelt will be the principal 
speaker at the public installation of Presi- 
dent Butler, on April 19. The president 
was at one time a student in the Columbia 
law school and he received the degree of 
LL.D. from Columbia in 1900. 


The new president of the New York city 
board of education is Charles C. Burling- 
ham. Mr, Frank A. Babbott, of Brooklyn, 
was chosen as vice-president, and the tol- 
lowing members were placed on the exec- 
utive committee: Algernon S. Frissel, 
Charles L. Guy, Robert L. Harrison, Jacob 
W. Mack, Henry A. Rogers, Abraham 
Stern, of Manhattan; Frank A. Babbott, 
John Greene, William Harkness, Albert 
G. McDonald, George W. Wingate, of 
Brooklyn; John J. Barry, of the Bronx; 
Edward V. W. Rossiter, of Queens, and 
Samuel M. Dix, of Richmond. 


A silver loving cup was presented to Mr. 
Charles E. Robertson, retiring president 
of the Brcoklyn school board, now legis- 
lated out of office, at a complimentary din- 
ner recently given at the Union League 
Club. Many of the speakers attacked the 
city charter. Mr. Horace E. Dresser 
said in part: 

“‘ Experience has proved that centraliza- 
tion is the cause of most of the troubles 
that have arisen, and in the charter de- 
centralization has been adopted in all de- 
partments except education, which needed 
itmost. Certain theories are in vogueand 
no compromise has been adopted. Brute 
force alone has prevailed.” 


Friends of Mr.J. Seaver Page, of the F. 
W. Devoe and C. T. Reynolds Company, 
are urging his appontment to the vacant 
trusteeship of the New York city college. 


All records were broken last week in the 
paying of teachers for the month of 
January. For the first time in recent 
school history the teachers of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx received their 
checks on the last cay of the month. 
The payments in the other boroughs were 
as prompt in proportion to the distance. 
The new plan of sending the checks by 
express has greatly facilitated payment. 


At the final meeting of the old board of 
education held January 31, to clean up old 
business, approval was given of the action 
of the building committee of the Brooklyn 
board awardirg the contract for the con- 
struction of public schoo] No.138 to Chas. 
Peckworth, at $184,775. 


About 30,000 pupils in the fifty paro- 
chial schools of Kings county who have 
not already been vaccinated will at once 
have to submit to the operation. A corps 
of physicians is already engaged in the 
work, 

Miss Anna L. Davies, one of the most 
efficient instructors in the Brooklyn 
schools, died in December after a period 
of great suffering, from appendicitis and 
pneumonia. Miss Davies was the teacher 
of Dr. Raines’s graduating class, Public 
School 43, and her loss to the school is a 
heavy one. She was a woman of sterling 
qualities, and she was greatly beloved out- 
side the school, and also by her fellow 
teachers and pupils. Her teaching power 
was cultivated to the highest degree; she 
had a happy faculty of making a stupid 
subject glow with interest, and the enthu- 
siasm that her pupils showed in their work 
was equaled duly by the fervor of their 
teacher. She led, she inspired, she refined, 
she uplitted all who were so fortunate 
as to live under her instruction, and to her 
wise, loving, ennobling character Brooklyn 
is indebted for many conscientious boys 
and ‘girls who will make good men and 
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women. The loss in Dr. Raines’s gram- 
mar department is felt very keenly. 


A volunteer club has been started at 
Columbia university to engage in east 
Side settleinent work, in response to an 
appeal from Bishop Potter. Students 
will give several nights each week on the 
east side as club leaders, and concerts will 
be furnished occasionally by the musical 
societies. 


Dodd, Mead & Company have sold to 
W. C. Schermerhorn, chairman of the 
board of trustees of Columbia university, 
what are known as the Clinton papers, one 
of the most valuable collections of Ameri- 
cana extant. Mr. Schermerhorn has pre- 
sented them to the university. Among 
other things the collection comprises the 
complete correspondence of De Witt 
Clinton, governor of the state of New 
York and mayor of New York city. 
Among the writers of this vast collection 
are Presidents Adams, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, Jefferson, and Van Buren; 
Robert Fulton, Jobn Jacob Astor, Gouver- 
neur Morris, Henry Clay, and others. A 
peculiar feature is fifty anonymous com- 
munications advising the governor of 
threatened assassinations and offering ad- 
vice on various subjects. Much early 
American history, politics, and literature 
are given. 


Schools Observe Birthday. 


In accordance with Governor Odell’s 
proclamation, the public schools of New 
York held exercises of a memorial nature 
to mark the birthday of the late President 
McKinley. The entire educational sys- 
tem of the city participated in the exer- 
cises, which were of an elaborate nature. 
In Manhattan they included the acceptance 
of Frank Telford’s giit of a large bust of 
Washington. Each bust was made of a 
new composition of gypsite, which sets as 
hard as marbie. The busts were modeled 
by Wilson McDonald, the sculptor. Sev- 
eral schools also took the opportunity to 
hold their mid-winter or middle term grad- 
uation exercises, and parents and friends 
were out in force. Patriotic songs and 
recitations were surg and recited by pu- 





Dr. Emerson E. White, the distinguished 
educational leader, who will address the ;: 
New York Schoolmasters’ Club, on 
Saturday, February 8. 


pils, and addresses by prominent men 
were a feature in all the schools. Eulo- 
gies of President McKinley were mingled 
with praise of Washington. The Tote 
president’s favorite hymn, “ Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” was sung. 


Licenses Still Hold Good. 


A recent decision of the court of appeals 
makes principals out of thirteen assistants 
in Manhattan andthe Bronx. The case 
was that of W. J. Goldey against the city 
superintendent of schools. The decision 
grants to Mr. Goldey, who is a teacher in 
P. S. 36,710 East Ninth street, and who 
holds a vice-principal’s license, a man- 
damus compelling City Superintendent 
Maxwell to put his name on the eligible 
list for principals. Mr. Goldey contended 
that his license, which at ore time entitled 
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him to become a principal without further 
examination, still possesses all its original 
power. 

The other twelve assistants must also 
be put in the eligible list, presumably at 
the top, and the new charter requires that 
they be appointed practically in their 
order. This will defer the chance of ap- 
pointment of those on the present list for 
a year or two. 


Corporate Schools Compromise. 


A compromise between the representa- 
tives of the board of education and the 
various corporate schools was reached at 
a meeting held January 25. This will 
ppobably save the city from $200,000 to 

300,000 and at the same time avoid a long 
contest in the courts. In brief the agree- 
ment was that both parties should approve 
a bill to be submitted to the legislature, 
which should fix the allowance to each 
corporate school at $15 per child in actual 
regular attendance for 190 days in the 
year. The ambiguous provisions with re- 
gard to these schools in the charter was 
interpreted by the former corporation 
council to mean that these schools should 
share city moneys on the same basis as the 
regular public schools. Within two years 
the allowance to corporate schools jumped 
from $200,000 to more than $600,000 or 
from $10 to nearly $30 per child. This 
sum threatened to force the board of edu- 
cation to close its summer schools, curtail 
the work of evening schools and lecture 
centers, etc Abraham Stern looked the 
matter up and found the exact cost of edu- 
cating children in these schools was $15 
per capita, hence the bill which will be 
presented to the legislature. 


Pupils Help to Clean Streets. 


Children in the New York public schools 
are to be enlisted as auxiliaries to the de- 
partment of street cleaning in an effort to 
keep the public thorofares in as good con- 
dition as when Colonel Waring was in 
charge. A superintendent of the new 
branch will shortly be appointed, and the 
work of organizing the pupils of the 
schools will begin at once. The system 
will be started on the east side but will 
shortly be extended over the entire city. 


What Mr. Maxwell Requires. 


In his recent address to New York prin- 
cipals, City Supt. W. H. Maxwell de- 
clared, in comprehensive and unmistak- 
able terms, his policy as regards progress 
on the part of the teacher. While insist- 
ing that the principal should give every 
assistance, he demanded of the teacher 
mental growth, inquiry, willingness, and 
augmented ability from year to year. In 
discussing this, he laid down certain rules 
and prescribed certain literature, familiar- 
ity with which he considers essential. At 
the same time, he said, there has been too 
much memorizing of textbooks on teach- 
ing and too little appreciation and appli- 
cation of their contents. His attitude will 
undoubtedly be uncompromising in his 
demand for steady self-improvement on 
the part of the teaching fraternity. Con- 
tinuing along this line Superintendent 
Maxwell said: 

‘“« Aside from methods of teaching, the 
principal has another duty to perform in 
promoting the mental growth ot his teach- 
ers. He is not doing his duty, I think, 
unless he induces them to become students 
of the world’s great literature. There are 
certain books which every educated per- 
son should have read and should know 
thoroly. Every teacher should be, of 
course, an educated person. Every 
teacher. I think, ought to know the Bible, 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘Hamlet” and two or 
three of the other great plays of this dram- 
atist, and should have read “Gulliver’s 
Travels.” a good translation of the 
“ Iliad.” and “ Odyssey,” “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” Goethe’s “Faust,” ‘Don 
Quixote,” ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” and the 
“Tdylls of the King.” To any teac:e 
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who does not know these books I would 
say, The best thing you can do is to take 
a leave of absence and read them. In 
the next place it is the principal's duty to 
lead in inquiry, investigation and experi- 
ment as to the best means of teaching 
each subject, and the results of this activ- 
ity should be recorded and made the basis 
of a sound method of instruction. ~ 

There are teachers who have committed 
to memory reams of paper, but who never 
have applied this to their own work— 
made it part of the substance of their own 
minds. When we give them some simple 
problem they have no thought of applying 
to it the principles they have been read- 
ing. In the science of education it is of 
the highest importance to know what the 
best teachers have said and written, but it 
will be of little value unless we apply it 
every day in our own work. It is the duty 
of the principal to see to this. 

The training of a teacher is especially 
incumbent upon the principal of a school. 
Wise and kindly council, suggestion, 
praise, where possible, Mr. Maxwell con- 
tended, should take the place of remorse- 
less criticism. There is nothing in my life 
which gives me more pride than the fact 
that I am the author of the law which re- 
quires that every teacher in the cities of 
the state must have three years’ experience 
or one year of professional training before 
being licensed. But while training is es- 
sential as a foundation, the teacher must 
receive her chief training in the class-room 
itself. The supreme test of a principal’s 
ability, to my mind, is not in perfect order, 
in the condition of the building, in the 
proper selection of texts—desirable as all 
these things are—but rather in this: Can 
he make good teachers out of very un- 
promising teachers? The direct means 
to assist the teachers are these: Observa- 
tion, oral and written examination, and 
the giving of a model lesson on the part 
of the principal. 

Some principals, I believe. hold to the 
erroneous view that every teacher should 
be able to succeed from the first day, and 
if she does not they should let her fail and 
get some one else. The principal must 
help the young, inexperienced teacher, and 
one method of aiding you in this work 
suggests itself. I hope that the system of 
marking teachers will be changed slightly, 
so that good hereafter will mean good—not 
poor. 

In closing I would say that it is essential 
to the discipline of the school and in har- 
mony with what I believe to be the ethics 
of the profession, that a teacher should be 
ready at all times,when her health permits, 


to use her talents or any special! ability for 


the best interests of the pupil and the 
school. 


Indian Exhibit at Teachers College. 


A party of Navajo Indians, consisting 
of four men, two women, and a little gir] 
three years old, gave an exhibition of 
weaving at Teachers college recently. 
The purpose of their visit here is to 
awaken interest in their products and so 
add to the tribal means of support. Many 
persons watched them at their work, the 
children of the Horace Mannschool being 


deeply interested. 


A loom of the native pattern had been 
erected on a platform, and one woman 
wove while the others carded and spun. 
The Navajos use the uncolored wool] as 
well as the colored; and as they have a 


seal-brown sheep and can mix black and 


white to produce gray, they have four 
tones that are susceptible of many effective 
combinations. An effort is making now 
to replace the cheap commercial dyes, that 
have been used in late years, by their own 
vegetable dyes, which are permanent and 


artistic. 


Winslow Wetherill, who has charge of 
the Indians, explained that they once had 
a dye the secret of which seems entirely 
lost since they began, many years ago, to 
use a red cloth that came from Spain. 
They would unravel it and twist two or 
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three of the single threads together for The Chicago teachers have adopted new 
their yarn, and it was good in color and tactics, They have issued an open letter 
extremely serviceable. When the com- explaining their side of the case, and have 
mercial dyes were made available they be- resolved to fight to force corporations to 
gan to use them, and the result was bad. pay taxes or secure exemptions for all 
They og use — me i other taxpayers. 
steps are being taken to re-discover their ‘ 
nae red. It 4 hoped that some old mem High School’s Phenomenal Rise. ; 
bers of the tribe may still remember it. CuicaGo, ILL.—The phenomenal in- 
These Indian visitors wear a civilized, crease in enrollment trom 300 to 1,600 in 
tho somewhat shabby and distorted cos- ten years is the record of the Hyde Park 
ume. The women wear cheap cotton high school. To teach all the classes a 
dresses with strings of beads around their corps of forty-seven teachers, besides Prin- 
necks, and belts made of highly-colored cipal C. W. French, is required. The 
woven fabric, studded with silver disks. rapid growth is attributed to the buildin 
The display of blankets was a good one, of the University of Chicago in 1892 an 
and vety interesting to most of the visi- me World’s Columbian exposition a year 
tors. ater. 
One of the school’s novel features is the 
Small Colleges and Great Men. “municipal” department. The idea of 
A hundred loyal graduates of Dartmouth instruction in self-government in schools 
college extolled their alma mater and in- Originated here and is believed to be help- 
cidentally the smaller colleges in general ful. The department aims to fit young 
at the annual banquet of the Dartmouth people for the duties of citizenship, to 
College Association in New York. Presi- give them a comprehension of how the 
dent William Tucker in an address on affairs of a municipality are conducted. 
‘The Historic College Among Newcom- It also develops their sense of moral and 
ers,” discussed the effect of the entrance Social responsibility. The school does 
of wealth into educational fields. He said excellent work. On last year’s University 
the colleges were once children of poverty, Of Chicago catalog the school had 118 
but are now becoming children of wealth, names. The school has three laboratories 
Care must be taken that the great advan- —Physics, biology, and chemistry ; the lat- 
tages gained do not take away some of the ter is furnishedjwith stereopticon,and both 
independence and steadiness bred of $aS and electricity, steam and compressed 
poverty. air; music room, gymnasium, drawing, 
Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, in library and reading-rooms. 
speaking of the “ Other Small Colleges,” Educated Brains 
said that it was no accident that Stevenson : 2 
and Barrie came from a small college, 4 complaint having been made that 
Edinburgh, that Webster and Choate only brains of paupers and criminals are 
came from Dartmouth, that Amherst “con- 2t present available tor post-mortem ex- 
tributed the official of this city who, de- 2ination, an association has been formed 
spite defects of temper, has the courage by 4 professor in a prominent university 
of his convictions;” that the agitation whose object is to furnish brains of intelli- 
against the treatment of Dreyfus began $¢ot and educated men for scientific pur- 
in a small French college, Montpelier. poses. Now a man can establish his own 
intellectual standard by joining the asso- 
: _— and nerig his brains to the set 
: t is said that thus far, the membership 
Chicago and Thereabouts. roll is not filling up remarkably fast. ie 
: i . drawback about the glory to be gained is 
CuicaGo, ILL.—This city will save over : . 
a million dollars on weinels tile year. The “i attending the ee on 
board of education has fixed upon $5,344, allie ee en er 
201 as the amount to be expended in 1902. * 
Last year the total was $7,462,898. Not- 
withstanding this reduction, however, the : ; : 
building fund this year exceeds that of Philadelphia School History. 


last by $1,051,412. Theeconomyhas been - : : : 
in salaries. (Grade teachers, principals, a ee ee eee 
and other members of the official force, to « P ~~ ete ee: 
the number of 2,500, suffer from the reduc- States only to the Boston Latin school, 
ion 1500, founded in 1635. Its history is current 
: with the progress of education thruout 
Alexander Forbes, of Chicago, has just thecountry. Especially interesting. there- 
been appointed editor-in-chief of the But- fore,is Franklin Spencer Edmond’s his- 
ler-Sheldon School? Book Publishing tory of the school, which has just been 
Company, with headquarters at Philadel- issued by the J. B. Lippincott Company, 
phia. For twenty-one years he has been Philadelphia. Mr. Edmonds tells how the 
at the head of the Western house of the fight for free schools began shortly after 
company. He will be succeeded in the the war of the Revolution was’ ended. 
Chicago branch by C. E. Brown. In past This fight was continued year after year 
years Mr. Forbes has been prominent as during a half century of legislative 
an educator. He was connected with the struggle, and it was led by _ distin- 
public schools of Cleveland, O., as princi- guished men and women. In 1834 an act 
pal, assistant superintendent, and head of was secured to establish a general system 
the normal school. During this ttme he of education by common schools. The 
was one of the leaders in educational work bill was opposed by the wealthy, who had 
in Ohio. He delivered lectures and gave no leaning toward the principal of equality 
instruction at teachers’ associations, be- upon which the free schools were founded, 
coming a distinct educational force in the by several religious bodies already main- 
West. He has done much literary work, taining denominational schools, and op- 
and has edited and revised many well- posed also by many persons of German 
known school-books. He will assume his descent who feared that instruction given 
new duties with the best of preparation. = a oe hes — — 
that of their Fatherland. In 1836, the bi 
Teachers Appeal to Labor Leaders. was amended of its most evident defects, 
The Teachers’ Federation has asked the and the basis of the present public school 
Chicago Federation of Labor to protest system was laid. 
against the reduction of teachers’ salaries. “Concessions were made to the aristo- 
President Bowman replied that while the cratic, religious, and foreign elements by 
labor men were in sympathy with the the establishment of an institution which 
teachers, he thought the teachers should would remove the stigma of pauperism, 
become affiliated with the Federation of crown the system of the lower schools, 
Labor before that organization came to furnish an incentive to the ambitious 
their assistance. It has clways been 1tS student, and induce the well-to-do citizens 
custom to refuse to align itself with to patronize the schools provided by the 
any but affiliated organizations. state. 
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Educational New England. 


(LaRoy F. Grirrin, Frye School, Boston, Editor.) 


Boston, Mass.—At the last meeting of 
the board of trustees of Boston university 


a letter of congratulation was adopted and 


sent to Borden P. Bowne, LL.D., profes- 
sor of philosophy, on the completion of 
twenty-five years of service. 1n this period 
Dr. Bowne has won the reputation of 
being one of the foremost thinkers in the 
country as well as a superior instructor in 
the subject of his department. 


At the same meeting of the board, leave 
of absence was granted to Dr. Buel, dean 
of the theological department, from April 
first until the opening of the fall term. 
This is to take the place of the regular 
sabbatical year. 


At the meeting of the school board on 
January 28, Miss Eliza Gardner, assistant 
in the Roxbury high school, resigned, and 
Mr. Nathanael French, master in the same 
school, was granted leave of absence. 


Mr. Seth Sears, of Cambridge, was nom- 
inated by the superintendent as master of 
the Franklin school, to succeed Mr. New- 
ton deceased, and the nomination was 
laid over to the next meeting of the board. 


‘The positions of master of the evening 
drawing schools, and assistant to the di- 
rector of drawing, made vacant by the 
death of Henry Hitchings, were abol- 
ished, and the duties were assigned to the 
director of drawing. 

The annual banquet of the alumni of 
Brown university was held at Young’s 
hotel, on January 29, with nearly 150 pres- 
ent. Dr. George F. Jelley presided and 
introduced President Faunce as the first 
speaker. The latter dwelt particularly 
upon the assets of the university, tangible 
and invisible, declaring the latter as the 
more valuable. The former have in- 
creased more than a million during the 
year, partly by the money gifts, partly by 
the gift of the John Carter Brown library, 
some of the volumes of which are worth 
from $5,,00 to $10,000 each. John VD. 
Rocketeller has also given $75,000 for a 
social and religious pbuilding under the 
auspices of the college Y. M. C. A. presi- 
dent. 

Charles L. White, of Colby college, 
made some comparisons of the conditions 
of Brown under modern requirements with 
his own college, where as yet the expenses 
do not exceed $250. Prof. Walter G. Ev- 
erett, of the chair of philosophy at Brown, 
spoke for the faculty. Naturally, he laid 
most stress upon his own department. 


The New England alumni, of Williams 
college, held their annual banquet at the 
University club on January 31, with Mr. 
Bentley W. Warren presiding. Aboutone 
hundred were present. Prof. John H. 
Hewitt, acting president of the college, 
presented the condition and needs of the 
institution. The college needs a new 
chapel and an administration building. 
Judge Francis C. Lowell responded to the 
toast, ‘‘The President of the United 
States.” Rev. William Scott, compared 
the college of to-day with that of his time, 
and claimed that both met the needs of 
the time. Resolutions upon the death of 
Horace E. Scudder, ’58, a member of the 
board of trustees, were adopted. 


The alumni of Chauncey Hall school 
held a reunion on January 30, Hon. Alvin 
F. Sortwell. of Cambridge, presiding. The 
principal feature of the evening was an 
old time “Chauncey Hall School Exhibi- 
tion,” with readings, declarations, and 
songs, conducted by Mr. J. B. Taylor, prin- 
cipal of the school. Ex-Mayor Sortwell, 


Prof. J. H. Beal, of Harvard university, C. 
H. Rollins, of the cadets, and a class of 
twelve participated. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The new dormi- 
tory of Radcliffe college was formall 
opened on January 24, by a tea to whic 
the faculty of Harvard university and a 


few members of the alumnz were in- 
vited. Mrs. Agassiz, president of the 
college, welcomed the guests in a lit- 
tle speech in which she traced the history 
of the hall from the formation of the plan 
for its erection to its completion. Presi- 
dent Eliot spoke of the higher education 
of women as a means of making them pure 
and noble wives. Finally the pupils who 
reside in the hall showed the guests over 
the building. The new hall is an ideal 
dormitory, for every part is arranged to 
furnish the greatest comiort to the occu- 
pants. The corridors are ample and well- 
arranged. The dining-:com is large and 
finished in colonial style. There is also a 
large and convenient reception room with 
parlors. 


Quincy, Mass.—Miss Janie C. Mich- 
aels, a teacher in the high school, has been 
granted leave of absence for the present 
term. Miss Harriett E. Benson has re- 
signed her position in the Lincoln school, 
and Miss Mary A. Days has been elected 
to fill the vacancy. iss Elesha B. El- 
cock has been elected a teacher in the 
Willard school. 


WELLESLEY, MAss.—Miss Sarah S. 
Whittlesey, class of ’94, Ph.D. Yale’ 908, 
has been appointed an instructor for the 
coming year. She is to have a part of 
Miss Coman’s courses in the higher mathe- 
matics. Miss Whittlesey gained especial 
honor at Yale for her essay upon Massa- 
chusetts labor legislation, and she is a 
woman of remarkable talent. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Miss Roxbury, 
principal of the Davis school, has been in- 
vited toa position in the Rhode Island 
normal school at Providence, and has re- 
signed. Miss Mary A. Holt has been pro- 
moted to fill the vacancy, and Miss Ger- 
trude D. Goodale has been elected second 
assistant in the school. 


Tufts college has lately received several 
valuable specimens for the museum from 
Frank C. Bostock, who has an “animal 
show” in Boston. Among these was the 
great camel known as “‘ Holy Moses,” and 
a number of rare snakes. The last, and 
perhaps the most valuable gift, was an ex- 
ceedingly fine specimen of the Wapiti 
deer, the largest ever exhibited. Alive, it 
was as large as a good-sized ox, and its 
horns measure more than six feet from tip 
to tip. 


BRADFORD, Mass.—A very pleasant re- 
ception was given on the evening of Janu- 
ary 24 by the students of Bradford acad- 
emy to Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, who 
has lately become a member of the board 
of trustees. Mrs. Palmer gave a short ad- 
dress to the students upon the preparation 
which girls now need to fit them for real 
happiness combined with the highest ser- 
vice. 

FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—The high school 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
opening on January 27, many former 
teachers and pupils returning to enjoy its 
festivities. The day was undoubtedly the 
greatest the town ever experienced, and 
its success was largely due to the interest 
taken by the millionaire benefactor ot the 
town, Mr. Henry H. Rogers, who happens 
to be the president of the High School 
Association. When the celebration was 


suggested, he ordered the committee to 


carry out its plans without regard to the 
expense involved. The result was that 
more than 500 guests sat down to a ten 
course dinner in the town hall, one of Mr. 
Roger's gifts tothe town. The morning 
exercises consisted of a mock Zamination, 
participated in by former pupils, and full of 
good hits. Mr. Rogers read a composi- 
tion, subject, “ Hens,” that he wrote when 
he was a pupil of the school; and Mr. 
Geo. H. Cox, of Cambridge, Mr. William 
S. Bryden, of Boston, Miss M. Melone 
Handy, and others gave recitations. The 
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exercises closed with the presentation of 
“ diplomas ” to graduates, including a spe- 
cial one to Mr. Rogers, signed by all the 
pupils of the mock school and bearing an 
appropriate inscription. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Harvard univer- 
sity overseers have created two new pro- 
sessorships. William Z. Ripley has been 
appointed professor of political economy, 
and Charles Homes Haskins professor of 
history. They will assume their duties 
next September. 


Philadelphia Items. 


In future, schools closed for disinfection 
will be reopened after twenty-four hours 
instead of torty-eight hours, as heretofore. 
A new order also gives district physicians 
the right to vaccinate pupilsin the schools, 
difficulty having been experienced in find- 
ing children at their homes. The board 
recently discussed the spread of conta- 
gious diseases. It was argued that paper 
money is one of the most prolific agents in 
this direction. The physicians of the city 
are fumigating all the greenbacks which 
pass thru their hands. 


Physical Exercises in Afternoon Recess. 


The recent order to abandon the after- 
noon recess in the public schools in order 
that time might be found for the physical 
exercise work ordered by the Pennsylvania 
legislature has raised a storm of protest 
from Philadelphia teachers.. No opposi- 
tion is expressed to the introduction of 
physical exercises. On the contrary, this 
addition to the curriculum meets with 
warm approval. 


The protests are against the abandon- 
ment of afternoon recess for the children 
in the first tothe fourth yearclasses, Itis 
conceded that the grammar pupils are not 
harmed by the order, the afternoon recess 
not being necessary to their health and 
well being. The objection of those who 
deplore the abandonment of the afternoon 
recess is that the physieal exercises, altho 
of decided benefit to the bodies of the 
children,yet require aconsiderable amount 
of mental effort. On the other hand, the 
afternoon recess gives both bodily exer- 
cise and mental rest. The physical exer- 
cises could be introduced into the lower 
grades at odd moments during the day, 
without seriously interfering with the other 
work and without cutting off the recess. 


Wanted—A Spring Vacation. 

President Willard, in his annual report 
of the Philadelphia normal school, states 
that of the 1,766 persons graduated from 
theschool between 1894 and 1900 only nine 
per cent. of those desirous of employment 
as teachers are awaiting positions. Dr. Wil- 
lard opposed isolated holidays and sug- 
gested a short spring vacation as the best 
plan for both pupil and teacher. Cessa- 
tion of work at periodic intervals long 
enough to secure reaction in favor of 
school work is necessary. The mental 
condition of the pupil at the opening of 
school in September and after the Christ- 
mas recess is significantly more receptive 
than after breaks of a single day. 

Continuity preserved simply by attend- 
ance and presence in school buildings, 
Professor Willard argues, would be 
of more lasting benefit than the“ holiday,” 
whose loosely-spent hours make un- 
warrantable inroads on the work and 
interest. To remedy this state of things, 
a practicable plan would be to abolish the 
practice of closing the schools on presi- 
dential birthdays, memorial days, etc., and 
substitute a spring holiday, beginning 
with Good Friday, and ending with the 
last day of the week following. On the 
memorial and anniversary days mentioned, 
part of the session could be: profitably de- 
voted to simple exercises, in which the 
day’s significancecould be emphasized and 
the children impressed with a sense of 
their relation to the larger life of the com- 
munity thru their own life in the school. 
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Notes of New Publications. 
(Continued from page 167.) 


there, sometimes a whole poem, sometimes a stanza, and joins 
these together with her own apt and appreciative comments. 
the book will add much to her reputation as an author. 
(Little, Brown & Company, Boston. Price, $1.00.) 


Elements of Algebra, for teachers and those preparing to 
teach, by Amos M. Kellogg, is a book that will be heartily 
welcomed by those who desire to get a knowledge of the main 
features of the subject in the shortest possible time. It is for 
the large class of pupils in the district and grammar schools 
who do not intend to enter the high school, but who wish to 
know something about algebra; also for those who intend to 
teach, or who, having begun to teach, want to increase their 
knowledge. The volume presents the essentials of algebra up 
to and including equations containing two unknown quantities. 
(E. L. Kellogg & Company, New York. Price, 25 cents.) 


Wasps and Their Ways, by Margaret W. Morley, author of 
“Down North and Up Along,” “The Honeymakers,” “Bee 
People,” etc. The writer shows that she has become familiar 
with the insects, whose peculiar habits she describes, thru 
personal acquaintanee. She has learned so many of their 
ways that she knows how to win their friendship. Like larger 
folk, they have their individual natures, and tho they pos- 
sess a general resemblance of form, and all have the sting as 
a means of protection, yet the species differ much one from 
another, and the individual wasps as well. The paper makers 
are the most interesting as they form communities and their 
efforts look to the future. But the solitary wasps show re- 
markable intelligence both in their methods of excavating 
their nests and stocking them with paralyzed prey, and in so 
concealing the entrance as to deceive even the most expert 
searcher. The author’s style is popular. (Dodd, Mead & 
Company, New York. Price, $1.50.) 

The Turn of the Koad, by Eugenia Brooks Frothingham, is a 
touchingly pathetic story of an American girl with a wonder- 
ful voice, whose only ambition is to gain the applause of the 
world. After her father’s death, she turns the property he 
has left into money and goes to Europe to study, accompanied 
bv her sister. At this time Winifred Meredith is a woman 
of great possibilities, but as she says herself—no heart. She 
leaves her lover behind without a regret, giving: him no hope of 
her affection’s ever being aroused for him or for any other 
mza. For five years she toils on amid discouragements and 
failures and finally returns to New York to make her debut. 
Just before reaching the harbor she learns that her lover has 
lost his eyesight, and has been totally blind for two years. 
This awakens the love that has all the time been dormant in 
her heart, and tho upen meeting him she thinks her place in 
his life has been given to another, the knowledge of her love 
for him gives to her voice the feeling it had lacked before. 
Her first appearance before an American audience is a marvel- 
ous success, but she Jays aside the career opening before her, 
to give herself to Dan when she finds him still true to her. 
The lesson of the book is a very strong one. Daniel Howard, 
tho stricken totally blind in early manhood becomes a success- 
ful lawyer. Instead of giving up to his misfortune, he tries 
the harder to make himself the man he wants to be, and by 
employing other eyes to take the place of his own, he becomes 
a power in the world. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 
Price, $1.50.) 

The King’s Rubies, by Adelaide Fuller Bell, is the story of 
two valuable ruby rings that were given to the Dupré twins at 
the time of their birth by the king of France, in acknowledg- 
ment of their father’s services. The son became a Socialist 
and was banished to England, where he married. With his 
wife and little son he later emigrated to America where, hav- 
ing b2en disinherited by his father, all trage of him was lost. 
After the death of her husband and daughter, Madame Dupré, 
accompanied by her granddaughter’s family, came to America 
to find the son’s family. The ruby ring, which now belonged 
to the zranddaughter, Mrs. Montjoy, was taken by the old ne- 
gro overseer, Mose, as a “chahm” to cure his rheumatism, 
and in recovering it its mate was also found. In this way the 
son’s family were also discovered. and the old grandmama’s 
search made successful. (Henry T. Coates & Company, Phila- 
delphia. Price, $1.00.) 

Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster certainly knows how to write for 
women and girls. Right from her own great heart come the 
thoughts that meet the needs of other women’s hearts. In 
the Winsome Womanhood Mrs. Sangster is at her best. The 
writer takes the girl at the nondescript age of fifteen, leads 
her up thru her school-days, society or work-a-day life, be- 
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trothal, marriage, mothernood, middle-age, rest days, and 
the last waiting for death to come. Every word in the book 
is helpful, and is meant to aid women and girls to strive for 
the highest ideals. It is just the volume to be placed in the 
hands of a young girl, to make her think, and to aid in devel- 
oping her into really beautiful, winsome womanhood. 

Typographically Winsome Womanhood is one of the finest of 
the books of the season. It is bound is lavender cloth, with 
trimmings of white and gold. Within, the print and paper 
are good, and the illustrations beautiful. The latter are of 
two kinds: Full page reproductions from photographs in the 
softest gray tints, and small borders in line, to be found on 
every page, no two sets alike. The publishers have spared no 
expense to make this a charming book in every respect. 
(Fleming H. Revell, New York & Chicago.) 


“ All's well that ends well,” the words with which Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick closes Cynthia’sWay are a key to the book 
which is avery bright, entertainingromance. Cynthia Blount, 
a wealthy English girl, tired of her monotonous life, and of 
being wooed for her money, accepts a position as governess in 
a town inGermany. Never having been thrown with children 
at all before, she thoroly enjoys the escapades and quarrels of 
the lively little von Reinmars. The three younger ones 
accept her friendship at once, but she has more difficulty in 
winning the confidence of the oldest girl, Wanda. In the 
course of the story the author shows to what lengths the 
notions of a silly, sentimental girlcancarry her. Wanda gets 
herself into all sorts of difficulties by her foolishness, and is 
saved from worse ones only by the watchful care of the young 
governess. Asmay be expected Cynthia is not always as wise 
or as sensible in her methods as an older, more experienced 
woman would be. But at the same time her very girlishness 
appeals to the children, and draws them to her. She finds the 
older brother, the children’s guardian, a strong ally, and in 
spite of her false pretences, as he says, wins what she has de- 
sired, love for herself irrespective of her possessions. (Long- 
mans, Green & Company, New York.) 


In Another Flock of Girls, Nora Perry has put together one 
long story and a series of shorter ones, all about girls, and very 
evidently for girls. The author has taken this method of 
teaching the girls for whom she writes some wholesome and 
needed lessons. The way in which May Bartlett is a won by 
her step-mother shows what tact and real love can do for any 
girl. The story of “snobs” is very funny and yet touching, 
at the sametime. In short the lesson which the author espe- 
cially seeks to impress with all the little stories is that “in 
this country class distinctions are at variance withthe very 
structure of the government,” and that ‘‘ America is a country 
that is built up in every particular, sccially as well as in other 
ways, by work, and to ignore this is simply ridiculous.” (Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston.) 


The Twentieth Century edition of Isaac Pitman's Shorthand 
Instructor contains many valuable improvements over earlier 
editions. The lessons are arranged in thoroly logical se- 
quence, the student reading and writing sentences almost 
from the start. The grammalogues, contractions, and shorten- 
ing principles are introduced in the lessons so that very little 
that has once been learned needs to be modified or changed, 
but simply to be added to and applied. 

Those who are already familiar with the system will find in 
this new edition of the instructor a number of additional con- 
tractions, and methods of writing prefixes and suffixes, which 
if followed will prove of great aid. 

The book has been enlarged and revised, and is issued com- 
plete or in two parts, the reporting style being separated 
from the amanuensis. The business and law forms are es- 
pecially complete. (Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. Price, 


Bulwer-Lytton’s expressive characterization of the English 
orthography has been borrowed for the title of a book which 
is a consensus of the opinions of eminent philologists and edu- 
cators. Our Accursed Spelling catches the reader's eye at 
once and the remainder of the caption invites him to read 
what Max Mueller, Wm. D. Whitney, 8. S. Haldeman, Francis 
March, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, Hon. Joseph Medill, T. R. Louns- 
bury have to say about tke subject. The object of the pam- 
phiet has been two-fold: To give clear information for those 
who wish to know how English speiling came to be so irreg- 
ular and inconsistent, and to interest and instruct thoughtful 
young people in the subject so that spelling in future genera- 
tions may be further amended than at present. With these 
ends in view the highest authorities have expressed them- 
selves on spelling and what should be done with it. 
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Max Mueller's idea of the aggressiveness of a reformer should 
be sweeter than honey and the honeycomb to those who have 
grievances but grow weary in their well-doing and aliow their 
cries to die away from the marketplaces. Professor Mueller 
says that “practical reformers should never slumber nor 
sleep. [hey should keep their grievances before the public in 
season and out of season They should repeat the same thing 
over and over, undismayed by indifference, ridicule, contempt,” 
and soon. Let che spelling reformer take courage then. All 
of the essays denoudce our present spelling and our race for 
allowing such spelling to remain among us. Several amusing 
stories aad poems whose purpose is to show inconsistencies in 
English orthography have been introduced into the work. 
(E. O. Vaile, editor and publisher, Uak Park, Il]. Paper, 25 
cents ; cloth, 35 cents.) 

That he was good ashe was fair cannot be said of every little 
boy with golden locks and clear white skin, but little Paul 
Arlington the hero of Sophie C.Taylor’s The Story of a Little Poet, 
is a character absolutely flawless. To be sure, the boy poet 
has only numbered nine years, consequently his imperfections 
are not expected to be very great. Still Paul seems to have 
passed by every naughty trick of the average boy and to have 
gathered nothing but sunshine intohissmallsoul. Thoughtful 
beyond his years we find him interesting himself in a poor 
blind organ-grinder with all the dignity and consideration of 
a@ matured mind. This is only the beginning of his kindly 
acts toward the poor whose destitution appeals to him from 
time to time. 

Paul has a brave heart in his breast, and he heroically bears 
the financial misfortune that separates his family from their 
beautiful ancestral home. His courage strengthens all of the 
others, and is only another illustration of “‘a little child shall 
lead them.” Of course Paul has devoted admirers among the 
grown-ups, and their love is increased a hundred-fold when 
they learn how the dear little man has toiled secretly to make 
booklets of his own poems from the sale of whieh his poor 
people were helped. A collectiou of poems, which the author 
in a prefatory note says were written by real children, convince 
the reader that Paul is indeed what the title tells us, a little 
poet. (Little, Brown & Company.) 

The National Conventions and Platforms of all Political 
Parties, 1789 to 1901, by Thomas Hudson McKee. This is an 
indispensable book for those who wish to be acquainted with 
our political history. In order to know what the parties have 
stood for at different periods it is necessary to be familiar 
with their platforms as given here. The book also shows the 
gradual evolution in the method of electing the president and 
vice-president. In addition there are given brief accounts of 
the party conventions, tables of popular and electoral votes 
and an appendix showing the organization of party conven- 
tions. Unlike many books of this character this one is thoroly 
indexed. Besides the general index there are indexes of 
names and subjects. This adds greatly to the value of the 
volume, especially for busy workers on the periodical press. 
(The Friedenwald Company, Baltimore, Md.) 
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A Spanish Anthology, a collection of lyrics from the thir- 
teenth century to the present time, edited by Dr. J. D. M. Ford, 
of Harvard university, is one of Silver, Burdett & Company’s © 
“ Silver Series of Modern Language Text-books.” The poems 
are carefully selected so as to be representative, and therefore 
of value to the student. The notes include a history of Span- 
ish lyrics,a study of spanish prosody, and brief but comprehen- 
sive accounts of the poets and persons mentioned in the text. 
(Silver, Burdett & Company, New York.) 


A Handy Dictionary of Poetical Quotations, by George W. 
Powers, is intended as a companion volume for the “Handy 
Volume of Prose Quotations.” « The entire work is arranged 
alphabetically in accordance with the leading word of the quo- 
tation. An examination shows that tne selections are made 
with great judgment./ Very few of the extracts we would 
naturally expect to find in such a book are missing. |The ex- 
tracts are from a great number of poets, chiefly British and 
American. 


Among the Great Masters of Oratory, by Walter Rowlands, is 
one of tne gems of this year's holiday books. The author has 
chosen scenes from the lives of these noted men, and described 
them in such a way as to make them real. Orators are less 
fortunate than poets and artists; the poem lives as long as the 
language; even the cameras and marble dety the ravages of 
time, but the voice is forzotten witn thespeaker, and too often 
the very subject of the oration becomes unintelligible to the 
generation that follows. The one who would give an idea of 
the orator’s influence must build up the past again; he must 
make us contemporary, in imagination, with the audience. 
This the author has done with admirable skill. Among the 
Great Masters of Oratory will interest the student of history; 
will stir the pulses of the patriotic, and will vitalize and focus 
a thousand and one detached and confusing facts. The great 
orators described ‘include Demosthenes, Cicero, Mark Antony, 
St. Ambrose, St. John Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Francis, 
Huss, Savonarola, Luther, John Knox, Bossuet, Chatham, Mira- 
beau, John Wesley, Burke, Patrick Henry, Pitt, Clay, Webster, 
Lincoln, Gladstone, and others. The illustrations are the re- 
sult of paiastaking research; they show the hand of the prac- 
ticed collector. (Dana Estes & Company. Cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, $1.50.) 
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Write for ‘‘The Book of the New 
Century.’’ 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 


Henry Loomis Nelson, in the leading 
article in the current Af/antic under the 
caption, “Three Months of President 
Roosevelt,” prophesies a brilliant’ future 
and a wise use of opportunity for good on 
the part of the administration. In the 
“Second Municipal Eiection in Greater 
New York,” Edward M. Shepard gives a 
remarkable summary of the recent history 
of metropolitan politics; justifies his own 
stand and closes with a graceful compli- 
ment to his successful competitor, Mayor 
Low. “Lincoln's Rival,” by William G. 
Brown, treats of Stephen A. Douglas ina 
comparison full of interesting criticism and 
detail. George McLean Harper discusses 
the ‘Fame of Victor Hugo,’—a man of 
character and intelligence of secondary 
order, but with a wonderful mastery of the 
French language, energetic and versatile, 
and possessed of an exuberant imagina- 
tion. Scudder’s “ Life of Lowell,” “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography ” and “Col- 
lege Professors and the Public” are sub- 
jects well treated. 

Happiness is the proper goal of human 


effort, and health is indispensable to it— 
| take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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After Many Years. 


Mrs. D. E. Reed, of Albany, says: “I 
would not take $500 and be placed back 
where 1 was before I used the Pyramid 
Pile cure; I suffered for years and it is 
now eighteen months since I used it and 
not the slightest trace of the trouble has 
returned.” For sale by all druggists. Lit- 
tle book “ Piles, Causes, and Cure” mailed 
free. Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich, 





Miscellaneous. 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream 
or Magical Beautifier, advertised in an- 
other column, is a matter of deep interest 
to all who would have their skin free from 
the baneful influence of the elements, or 
free from tan, freckles, or sallowness, 
or other skin blemishes, giving it a 
soft, pearly whiteness, and leaving the 
complexion clear and bright as crystal. It 
is highly desirable for those attending 
evening entertainments, when dancing 
heats the face and canses it to look 
greasy. The Oriental Cream removes this 
annoya:ce; it being a liquid preparation, 
it remains on the skin, giving it a charm- 
ing bloom. 

We recommend it cheerfully, because its 
properties have been tested more than a 
half of a century by the very elite of 
American and Continental society. While 


JUST AS GOOD— 
IS NOT THE BEST 


Do not purchase inferior electrical wares, 
A reliable Faradic instrument to pe1form 
therapeutic work shou.d contain a goodly 
quantity of wire. 

The stronger the current from a coil the less 
itis felt. See that the coil will glowa6-inch 
Geissler vacuum tube. I[f not. it has but 
little therapeutic properties. A faradic coil 
when properly constructed has definite polar 
direction, consequently polar effects, 








Don't accept the statement that all farad- 
ic currents are the same. Ascertain tne 
truth and purchase accordingly. For in- 
formation address 


JEROME KIDDER M’F’G CO., 
MWPrs.of High Grade Electrical Apparatus, 
820 Breadway, New York, N.Y. 


its naturalness of operation is such that 
the use of the cosmetic is not suspected, it 
is entirely certain to beautify the face and 
impart the evidence of rehnement and cul- 
ture. We know it meets the wants of re- 
fined ladies who require a harmless, effi- 
cient beautifier and purifier ot the skin, 
and is sold by all first-class Druggists 
and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


There are any quantity of cheap electri- 
cal goods on the market, but tew of them 
are really ot any practical value, as cheap 
material is cheap at any price. What is 
reduced in value beyond a certain limit, is 
done by robbing the material ot quality; 
as the labor has a time value to construct, 
whether the material is cheap or expensive. 
The better plan would be not to consider 
the first cost, but the amount to keep in 
operation for twelve months. Jerome 
Kidder Manufacturing Company, of 820 
Broadway, New York, are manutacturers 
and purveyors to the medical profession 
of high grade electrical apparatus and in- 
struments, and have gained an enviable 
reputation in this line of work. Their 
goods are always reliable, and will not fail 
in the critical moments when they are most 
needed. A disheartened man with a nouse 
1ull ot cheap electrical goods, forces a 
reputable manufacturer to exercise double 
the care to demonstrate the value ot his 
electrical wares. No detail is too small 
to receive attention by this company. 
Their office is a bureau of electrical im- 
formation. They will cheertully answer 
any inquiries,and outline goods best suited 
tor individual needs. 


A writer in the Medical World says that 
as a pain reliever nothing equals anti- 
kamnia tablets. He says they do not de- 
press the heart, but rather strengthen it. 
[he adult dose is two five-grain tablets. 
They are obtainable from all druggists, 
and precaution would advise keeping some 
about the home. 


Worth Knowing. 


For a remedy for all forms of nervous 
derangement, for failure of brain power, 
and for prevention ot all diseases of de 
bility, we refer our readers to the adver- 
tisemont of the F. Crosby Company,which 
will be found on page 152 in last week’s 
issue. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 
has received the endorsement from the 
highest authorities in the Church, the 
Medical profession, the Bar, College, and 


School. If you are nervous and forgetful, 
try it. It strengthens both brain and 
body. 


W.R. Whitehead, M. D., of Denver, 
Col., tells us that he used antikamnia tab- 
lets for years, and with the most satisfac- 
tery results, in cases of neuralgic head- 
ache, associated or not with disordered 
menstruation. He prescribes two five- 
grain tablets every two or three hours for 
adults._-The Chicago Medical Clinic. 


F.E B. 

We heard a man say the other morning 
that the abbreviation for February—Feb. 
—means Freeze every body, and that man 
looked frozen in his ulster. It was appar- 
ent that he needed the kind of wa:mth 
that stays, the warmth that reaches from 
head to foot, all over the body. We could 
have told him from personal knowledge 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives permanent 
warmth, it invigorates the ‘blood and 
speeds it along through artery and vein, 
and really fits men and women, boys and 
and girls, to enjoy cold weather and re- 
sist the attacks of disease. It gives the 
right kind of warmth, stimulates and 
strengthens at the same time, and all its 
benefits are lasting There may be a sug- 
gestion in this for you. 

The N. Y.C. & H. R.R. Co. have is- 
sued a handsome and comprehensive 
brochure describing ‘“ American Winter 
Resorts.” It refers briefly to the various 
American winter resorts and gives ap- 
proximate rates of fare anda large amount 
;of just the information the intending 








| Are Quick to See.: 


Doctors are Quick to See and 
Appreciate Real Merit in New 
Medicines. 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are a dis- 


covery of great value. to the medical pro- 
fession and the public. They are an un- 





failing specfic in all cases of dyspepsia 
and disordered digestion. 

Almost everybody’s digestion is disor- 
dered more or less, and the commonest 
thing they do for it is to take sume one of 
the many so-called blood purifiers, which 
in many cases are merely strong cathartics. 
Such things arerot needed. 1]ithe organs 
are in a clogged condition, they need only 
a little help and they will right them- 
selves. Cathartics irritate the sensitive 
linings of the stomach and bowels and 
often do more harm than good. 

Purging is not what is needed. The 
thing to do is to put the food in condition 
to be readily digested and assimilated. 
Stuarts Dyspepsia Tablets do this per- 
fectly. They partly digest what is eaten 
and give the stomach just the help it 
needs. They stimulate the secretion and 
excretion of the digestive fluids and relieve 
the congested condition of the glands 
and membranes. They put the whole di- 
gestive system in condition todo its work. 
When that is done you need take no more 
tablets. unless you eat what does not agree 
with you. Then take one or two tablets— 
give them needed help and you will have 
no trouble. 

It’s a common sense medicine and a 
common sense treatment and it will cure 
every time. Not only cure the disease but 
cure the cause. Goes about it in a per- 
fectly sensible and scientific way. 

We have testimonials enough to fill a 
book, but we don’t publish many of them. 
However— 

Mrs. E, M. Faith, of Byrd’s Creek, Wis.., 
says: “I have taken all the Tablets I got 
of you and they have done their work well 
in my case, for I feel like a different per- 
son altogether. I don’t doubt if I had not 
got them I should have been at rest by this 
time.” 

H. E. Willard, Onslow, Ia., says: “ Mr. 
White of Canton, was telling me of your 
Dyspepsia Tablets curing him of Dys- 
pepsia from which he had suffered jor 
eight years. AsI ama sufferer myself I 
wish you to send me a package by return 
mail.” 

Phil. Brooks, Detroit, Mich., says: 
“Your dyspepsia cure has worked wonders 
in my case. I suffered for years trom 
| dysvepsia but am now entirely cured and 
| enjoy life as 1 never have before. I 
| gladly reccmmend them.’ It will cost sec. 
| to find out just how much Stuart’s Dys- 
| pepsia Tablets will helpyou. Try them— 
| that’s the best way to decide. 

All druggists sell them. A iittle book 


} 





‘on stomach diseases will be mailed free t: 
a F. A. Stuart Co., Marshal 
Mich. 
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Noenoh) 
Constable KCC 


Laces. 
Embroideries. 


Swiss Flouncings, Edgings and Insertions. 


Embroidered Robes. 


Hand Embroidered 
French Batiste Waist Patterns. 


Women’s Neckwear. 


Stocks, Collars, Collarettes, and Fichus. 
Irish Crochet oes Imported Neck 
Ruffs. 


Feather Boas. 
Handkerchiefs, 
Gloves. 


Proadoay As 19th s. 


NEW YORK 


Pears 


Economical soap is one 





that a touch of cleanses. 


Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world. 





At the end of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 4Ist and 42d Streets 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK 


Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d Street Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St., New York 





‘ Opposite Grace Church) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Centrally located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by Broad- 
way Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - = 


PAE OES ure 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, weve" =: Asthma, 


* Sold by all Druggists 
STOWELL & CO., 


Proprietors 





or by mail. $5 cents. 
Charlestow a. Mass. 


traveler wants. It includes excellent 
maps, brought up-to-date, of the United 
States ; Mexico, Central America, North 
and South America and the West Indies. 
There is also a map of that part ot the 
Pacific ocean which contains our new pos- 
sessions. George H. Daniels, G. P. A of 
the road, New York, will send a copy of 
this booklet, which is No. 5 of the Four 
Track Series,” on receipt of a two cent 
stamp. 


California Illustrated 


Copy of the illustrated monthly, The 
Chicago 400, a journal of travel and topics, 
reaches us by the courtesy of the Chicago 
& North Western R’y. It is one of the 
finest illustrated publications that we have 
ever seen. The tinted half-tones rival 
those of the finest magagines, and the 
letter-press of the whole edition is as per- 
fect as that of any publication ever issued, 
pictorially and descriptively mirroring 
California’s wonderful scenery. Copy de- 
livered free on application, or mailed to 
any address upon receipt of two cents 
postage, by H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, 
New York city. 


Mexico and California. 
Forty-Five Days’ Tour via Fennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Personally- 
Conducted Tour to Mexico and California 
which leaves New York and Philadelphia 
on February 11 by special Pullman train, 
covers a large and intensely interesting 
portion of North America, embracing a 
great part of Mexico, the beautiful coast 
resorts of California, and on the return 
journey from California, the Grand Canon 
of Arizona, one of the great wonders of 
the country. Fourteen days will be spent 
in Mexico and nineteen in California. 
The Mexico and California Special, to be 
used over the entire trip, will be composed 
of the highest grade Pullman Parlor, 
Smoking. Dinirg, Drawing-Room, Sleep- 
ing, Compartment and Observation cars, 
heated by steam and lighted by electricity, 
round-trip rate, covering all necessary ex- 
penses during the entire trip, $575 from all 
points on the Pennsylvania Railroad sys- 
tem east of Pittsburg,and $57¢ from Pitts- 
burg. Forthe tour of Mexico only the 
rate will be $350, and for California only, 
which will leave February 25, $375. For 
itinerary and full information, apply to 
ticket agents, or address George W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


California-Oregon Excursions 
Every day in the year. The Chicago, 
Union Pacific, and North-Western line 
runs thru first-class Pullman and Tourist 
Sleeping cars to points in California and 
Oregon daily. Personally conducted ex- 
cursions from Chicago to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Portland. leaving 
Chicdgo on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Lowest rates. Shortest time on the road. 
Finest scenery. Inquire of your nearest 
ticket agent, or write H. A. Gross, 461 
Broadway, New York city. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


MBS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEA by MILLIONS OF npg 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, WIT 
PERFECT SUCOESS. [t SOOTHES the CHILD,SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ali PAIN, CORES WIND 
COLIC and isthe best remedy for DIARRG(C@A. Sold 
by Druggists in every part ofthe world. Besure and 
ask for “Winslow's Soothing Syrup" and .ake no other 
kind. Twenty-hve centea bottle 











A shy aa 
#hose who hav 
in house-cleaning: 
is like magic.Try a 


Se ened 








rise 
SAPOLIO 
know its service 





Riused 


RA cake of itatonce 





Ain Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. | 
It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of 
resistance to disease and the capacity 
for recovery, and develops into con- 

sumption. 


“A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, 
and became a running sore. I went into a 
general decline. I was persuaded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken 
six bottles my neck was healed, and I have 
never had any trouble of the kind since.” 
Mrs. K. T. SNYDER, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid yov of it, radically and per- 
manently, as they have rid thousands. 


lean 
Best 2 Most Economical 


Use only % 
usual 2 


fh 


-1b. lje-mark preserving 
ben tag gm 


Other Good Coffees - 12 to 15calb. 
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Excollent Teas “i¢ 30, 35, 50c a Ib. 
Ene gary, Butter at Cost 





Mart or *PHONE Orvers Promptty ExecuTep 
For New CATALOGUE AND TERMS, ADpRESS 


The Creat American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 


CORNER CHURCH STREET 
P.O 60x 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANOT 


ThE MUIUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 

















“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


Assets,.....ccccccccseccccccesS S2oed oar! Sa 
income, 1900............... 60,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders,....... 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,141,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of policy at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety 


New Fngland 











‘the leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 
CoNSERVAT 0 Founded :%53 _Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FEANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 





SCHOOL BELLS eattett 


copper an: only, Terms, etc., 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


READERS will confer a favor by 
mentioning. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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THAT WILL HLEP 


IN MIAKING PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL 
DAYS—Memorial, Patriotic, Commence~ 
ment and Closing Exercises. 


“STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce that | Spring and Summer School Celebrations.............. $0.25 
they have been officially appointed by patents | Fancy Drills TA ee ee een 25 
tins eet ce Salleh Gen wile tn tens ctuaninsanchaenenngbatunenenineeas 25 
pe, So: play P " | How to Celebrate Arbor Day ..........s0cssseeescee .25 
spection at their warerooms, manufacturers to: Arbor Day in the Primary Room ..................s000+ 15 
‘ . New Arbor Day Exercise.................scecccsseseees io RD 
His Majesty, Nicholas Hi,, Crar of Russia. Twenty-four Page Program for Arbor Day........... .10 
His Majesty, William II., Emperor of Germany and King | Authors’ Birthdays, No. 1................csceccseeeeeees 25 
of Prussia. Authors’ Birthdays, NO. 2........ssceresssesssreseeres .25 
His Majesty, Franz Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and | Primary Recitations .................:sscssssessseeeeeeees .25 
King of Hungary. Snes » song. ring eso pphsgneslidenigsdixasmmpaciak 15 

t Be deehbutbunldntiaiesnbiiies q 
Her Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain. Patriotic aie... “ss pAVistinlietudidediaall ie 
Their Royal Highnesses, The Prince and Princess of Wales, | Work Conquers................cscseccsscsececeececeseceeeee 15 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. gh tener eee 15 
a: : iit ks seinen savanbihksvndens seodvaxontonas 15 
ip Mahon eee Be Rope et Sreeten gad Meewny. Mother Goose Festival...............c.ccccceccssessseees 15 
His Majesty, Umberto I., King of Italy. TT .25 
His Majesty, Mousaffer-ed-din, Shah of Persia. Reception-Day Books, 6 numbefs................. each .10 
Mother Nature’s Festival.................sccssssscosssees - 15 
Her Majesty, Maria Christina, Queen Regent of Spain. An Object Lesson in History ..............cccccceeeeees .25 
His Majesty, Abdul Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey. Nymphs of the Elements....................008 sesssees 15 
Practical Programs for School and Home............ 25 





Lilustrated Catalogues mailed free upon application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms: 


E. L. 


STEINWAY HALL, ARCADE BUILDING, 





F Our New Entertainment Catalog, the most com- 
ree plete list of entertainment books ever published. 





KELLOGG & CO., 


Publ'shers and Booksellers, 





107 and 109 East I4h Street, Fifth Avenue, cor. 46th Street, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK. Any book supplied. 
BRAND NEW 


EDUCATIONAL CREEDS 
OF THE XIXth CENTURY 


Edited by OSSIAN H. LANG 


This is the latest volume of Kellogg’s Teachers’ Library 
Conrains the foundation principles of education as expressed by 
the tollowing great educators, past and present : 


John Dewey Pestalozzi Harris 
Parker Beneke Hinsdale 
Hughes Earl Barnes Seeley 
Boone Hailman Jones 
Holbrook Scripture Froebel 
Rooper Diesterweg Herbart 


The statements of these leaders of educational thought, thus 
brought together under one cover, make a book of the greatest 
value tor every thoughtful educator and student uf pedagogy. In 
a nutshell, it gives the sum total ot the world’s educational thought. 
Chapters are devoted to analyses ot Herbart and Beneke and a 
comparison of their creeds. A good portrait accompanies each 
creed. Cloth bound, uniform with The Teachers’ Library. 157 
pages, 12mo. Regular Price, 75 cents 
SPECIAL For $1.35 we will send you a copy of the book, and also credit you 
OFFER $1.00 on a mew subscription to any of our io or credit you 


75c. in renewal of your own; or send you $1.00 in value of Popular 
Classics and Classic Fiction, not marked * ; all postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 








Entertainment Books 


FOR SCHOOL VUSE 


UNCLE SAM’S EXAMINATION 


An operetta fortwenty or more boys and 
girls. An historical exercise suitable for a 
Friday afternoon or for any patriotic day. 
Uncle Sam is the leading character. Much 
of the little play is set to the music of 
Yankee Doodle, which accompanies the ex- 


ercise. Priee, 15 cents. 


CROWNING OF FLORA 


A cantata that may be very simple or 
quite elaborate and spectacular. accaiding 
to taste and resources. Price, 15 cents. 


SPANGLER’S A BIRD PLAY 


This is a remarkably bright exercise, all 
in verse, prepared by Nellie York Spangler. 
A large or small number of children may 
give the play. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 


KELLOGG’S FARMERS’ 
SCHOOL AND THE VISIT 


These are two little motion plays under 
one cover The former describes some 
of the farm work, such assowing, reaping, 
threshing, and marketing. The Visit des- 
cribes such home life as washing, ironing, 
sweeping, calling, and taking tea, etc. 
Music is given for both exercises. 15 cents. 


OUR LYSANDER 


By Amos M. Kellogg. A bright and hum- 
orousdialog for schooluse. Paper, 20 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


The Jargest and best Entertain- 
Free ment Catalog ever compiled. 
Any book supplied. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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